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“WE STAND FOR BROTHERHOOD” 


This is the Title of the Beautiful Masonic Song Written For 
The Centennial Celebration of The M. W. PRINCE HALL 
GRAND LODGE, F. & A. M. of Massachusetts, Words By 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Music By LOVETT GROVES 
j-@ Every Mason should buy a copy of this Song. [F It is truly Masonic 
te Here is the Chorus: 
We stand, we stand for brotherhood, 
We deal upon the square ; 
For right and justice to all men, 
We’ll ever do and dare. 
We stand, we stand for charity, 
Toward our fellowman ; 
With plumb and level as our guide, 
Plain dealing is our plan. 


Send 25c. to Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass. For a Copy. age sheet music size. 








65, Yours i in the Life ofa Teacher” 


By Edward Hicks Magill 
This is one of the most helpful and inspiring books ever written by an 
American Teacher. The reading of this book will make a good teacher a 
better one. ‘This is a book fur teachers by one of the ablest of teachers. 


OF Je ofonle ote ofe of ole ole ale ate ole olenfe le ole-ole fe ole ole fe ole elennle ole ofeolenzeole age sents fe ole sfergeale ste ole ale ofele fe oleefeafeokesteofe fe ofeo]e ole 
This is a record of the au- dull and severe; and as he wus 
thor’s early life; of his determin one of the pioneers in introdne- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- ing wiser and more. efficient 
cation, at Williston Seminary, plans, the radical changes in 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- our.educational system during 
versity; of his distinguishes the last half century are inter- 
service as a teacher in the- estingly traced in this volume. 
Providence fFligh School, ‘he In his own work, it was true, 
Boston Latin School], and «s | as one of his pupils has said, 
pecially at Swarthmore College “No lesson was dull, no lecture 
with which he has been asscci- perfunctory.” The human side 
ated since its foundation—over of the teacher was always s‘1c- 
twenty years, cessful. Many _ distinguished 
Dr. Edward H. Magil!’s teach- men have been educated under 
ing dates from the pericd when Dr. Magill, and some _ striking 
educational methods in America incidents about them are record- 
were generally crude, and often ed by him. 
Bee Gerke Fe se the ofe fe afore defers Sendo ne nfo ole ole ofe ofe of oho ote nolo ome ae oe of ae oe of ooo le ole of o]e ole ojo fe oho sfesdoole ne eerie, -4° 


@ Only a few copies on hand. @ For price, etc. write to 
Mrs. E. H. Magill, 128 W. 43rd St. New York City. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD MARSHALL 


Grand Master of Most Worshipful Prince Hall 


Grand Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons 


of Massachusetts. 
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HON. WILLIAM T. VERNON 


Register of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
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Paterna) 


Candidate for Vice-President. 
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RRR LKRRREPPREEERERRRRRERR Nesro: how this cendition has been 
| reached; its practical effect upon dai- 


THE CLIFTON CONFERENCE. ly life. 











_ 9 is . liscover of he -actica- 
Radannaaaaaaaaaananaaaaaaa ~ ble discovery of the practica 
; f m1 bility for the International Sunday 
e agnificently s ate 10m , cd “ : 

At the magnie ea oll ma “| sehool association to furnish instruct- 

‘ ‘ rN artshorne, chi in o! ‘ ‘ 7 : 
of Mr. W. N. Hart = saidiia “g ie : ors to institutions of higher educa- 
the Executive Committee of the Inte1 


ian tion with a view of equipping stud- 
naiicnal Sunday School Association, 


nts for the task ef conducting Sunday 
the fifth Clifton Conference was h¢ ld chools after they have embarked up- 
on August 18, 19 and 20th last. rhe m life in whatever capacity that 
members represented both the whit« ’ 

and colored races, and numbered 
more than seventy men representa- 
tive among the American nation for 
their interest in the solution of tht 
Negro question in the South. Rev. 
John E. White, D. D., pastor of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church of Atlanta, Ga., was it is significant 
elected chairman of the Conference. | Unanimously agreed uyon all essential 
Mr. White, although a southerner, is) consijeraticns. Thus it was conclud- 
an enthusiastic believer in the alli 


might be. 

3. The discovery of the opinion of 
he facuity of the above mentioned ed- 
ucational institutions regarding this 
Nan, and their attitude towards co-op- 


eration to its success. 


that the Cenference 


ed that the greatest need of the Ne- 
ance of the best elements among both | sro at present is the cultivation of 
maintain law and) higher moral motives and standards; 
that it is the young in school and 
home and church who are most amen- 
able to beneficial influence; that the 
have suggested one cf the most liber-| Bikle is most effective in cultivating 
al and far reaching plans to bring to-| @ higher morality; and that the work 
gether in one great Christian fratern-| °f regeneration and uplifting can be 
itv, the white and the black men of| dene most effectively through the med- 


ij , & av sec ols 
the North and the South. ium of Sunday schools 


races in order to 
order, and to advance prosperity in 
the South. 

It is to Mr. Hartshorne’s credit to 


The programme of the conference A committee of nine was appointed 
embraced three phases of research: | by the conference to carry out its res- 


1. The discovery of the mental |clutions. Dr. White was nominated 
moral and religious condition of the} chairman. 
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More than one-third of the assem! | 
led men were Negroes. Among them | 
were representatives of thirty-four ed 
ucational institutions in the South, lo 
cated in and in the 
District Dr. John 


states, 


As 


seventeen 
of Columbia. 


E. White declared: “In the conference 
was assembled more intellizence and 
experience on the question of the Ne 
gro and his progress, than was ever 
gathered in one place in this coun 
try.” The many localities and sec 
tions represented at Clifton gave the 
work a national scope; that it was con 
sidered of great importance is wel 
proven by such words as those of 
President W. P. Thirkield of Howard 
University and Bishop George O 
Clinton, who expressed their great 
confidence in the result of Mr. Hart 
shorne’s pursuit 

Four speakers, two white and two 
Negro, discussed each of the four 
general topics which were presented 
for consideration: The Negro in 
slavery days. The Negro as a fre¢ 
man—The present condition of th 
Negro in his moral, mental, religiou 
and secular life—The present needs of 
the Negro. The committee of nine 
above referred to, was appointed to 
guide the future work toward th¢ 
main purpose of the conference, whic! 
was formulated after consideration of 
the discussion of these topics. 

It is of great importance that at 


this period, when emphasis seems to 
be placed on the material and indus 


trial side of the Negro’s education 
alone, attention was called to the 
greater need of moral and religious 
and ethical training. In this lies the 
success of the conference. The no 
ble promoter, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 
has truly proved himself what Rev 
T. Wellingten Henderson, pastor of 
Charles street church, Boston, enthusi- 
astically has named him: one of the 
truest friends the race has had since 


the days of Charles Sumnerw. 

With development of Sunday school 
the Negro, who is naturally suscepti 
ble and easily impressed by religious 
methods, a great step seems to be tak- 


en towards amelioration of the Negro 
race, and towards a clear understand 
ing about and future solution of the 


American problem. 


THE NEGRO SHALL BE LOYAL. 


Will the Negro vote the Democratic 
ticket? 


Never! 

The Negro cannot afford to be a 
lemecrat! 

The Negro in the South can’t vote. 
Those tew who are qualified know 
better than to follow men who are 
proud of killing them, shooting them, 
crowding them out of their homes, 
herding them together in  separaie 
cars and separate schools as so much 
vermin. 


endeavors to 
the 


g3ut the “Peerless one” 


cater to the disgruntled Negro of 


Nerth. What magnificent example of 
clitical clowning, this! Does Mr. 
Bryan really expect to get one vote 
of the Northern Negro? He must 


forget that in the North the Negro has 


not been systematically denied edu- 
cation. He must forget that the 
Northern Negro is alive to the aspects 
of the situation and smart enough net 
to let himself be used as a dummy to 


elevate the democratic party into pow- 
therefrom deriving benefit 


er without 

for his race. Aye, there’s the rub. 
Nothing can be expected from the 
democratic party in favor of the Ne- 
gro! No legislation, no measures ec- 


onomic, industrial, social or education- 
al! 

And does not Mr. Bryan know that 
the South will sharply watch him in 
his dealings with the Northern Negro 
to persuade his allegiance to the dem- 
ocratic cause? If he not know, 
the Negro does! 

The Negro has read and understocd 
what leading democratic organs have 
had to say to Mr. Bryan on this ques- 
The “Charleston News and 
has flung these questions in 


does 


tion. 
Courier” 


the “Peerless One's” teeth: “Would 
Mr. Bryan, if elected, attempt any in- 
terference with Negro Suffrage con- 
ditions in the South?” 

“Would he make any effort to re- 
store the Negro soldiers discharged 
after the Brownsville incident? 

“Would he appoint Negroes to offi 

i 


cial places in the federal service? 
“Can the ‘Peerless One’ jeopardize 
‘he support of the Solid South?” 
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NOT MUCH! 


The result is that the Northern Ne 
gro has no other reason for voting 
the Democratic ticket but spite, mis- 
erable, low-down spite; tie an’mal 
sense of retaliation inspired by _ the 
actions of President Roosevelt in ti 
Brownsville incident, ete. Is this suf 
ficient? Does this warrant desertion 
from the rank and file of the Republi 
can party? The party that has eve 
stood for the benefit of the Negr 
race? 

Does the Negro, 





voting for the 
Democratic ticket, want to submit 
himself to leaders that have denounce 
ed him in the vilest language? That 
consider him useless, worthless, more 
vile than a dog? 

The Negro must know at heart that 
the leadcrs of the Democratic party 
do not wish his association in polities 
but only hope to use him, without 
prospect of benefiting him. 

Is it necessary for the Negro to re 
member utterances made by the Dem 
ocratie leaders, men that wil! denouncs 
Mr. Bryan for Negrophile proclivities? 

On January 24, 1908, 
Adam Byrd of Mississippi, in Con 
gress: The Negroes—‘a horde of be 


speaks Mr 


ings who have forgotten that God 
made them, who are void of patriot 
ism, who believe in raising their off 
spring in ignorance and vice.” Mr. 
sryd urges to stand by the franchise 
laws of his state, laws denying’ the 
Negro the rights accorded him in the 
14th and 15th Amendments of the 
Constitution because he fears their 
deteriorating influence on the “per- 
petual reign of intelligence” existing 
under white supremacy. Whether 
the Negro be driven from the state or 
not, adherence to these laws is para 
mount. This adherence is of more 
importance than the financial benefit 
to white people derived from the Ne- 
gro’s labor! 

Does the Negro exist who wants to 
rally under the banner of men who 
urge that the “Negroes (in Mississip 
pi) are not to be allowed to partici- 
pate in state or country government’? 


Thus spoke Mr. Thomas Spight! The | 


Negro was disfranchised to protect 
the white people from financial ruin 
and “to preserve civilization.” Ac- 


cording to this gentleman, his people 
have “enough prejudice to forever de- 
bar the Negro from active participa- 
tion in the state government, to ex- 
clude him from our dining rooms (a 
reference to President Roosevelt’s en- 
tertaining Booker T. Washington at 
dinner) and to shut the door tight and 
fast to any approach to social equal- 
ity.” 

Referring to the Democratic action 
in 1896, Mr. Tillman proudly recalls 
the outrage, saying: “We stuffed bal- 
lot boxes, we shot them (the Ne- 
groes), we are not ashamed of it!” 
He considers the Negro vote danger- 
ous because he deems it purchasable. 
Would not the Democrats’ have a 
cuiet laugh when they obtained Negro 
vetes by merely working upon the de- 
sire to retaliate upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 


errors? A cheap purchase-price, in- 
deed! 

The Republican pledges for the fu 
ture contain the following declarations 
of party policy concerning the Ne- 
ero: “We demand equal justice for 


all men, regardless of race or color; 
we declare once more, and without 
reservation, for the entorcement in 
letter and spirit of tne Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and _ Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which were 
designed for the protection and ad- 
vancement of the Negro, and we con- 
demn all devices that have for their 
real aim his disfranchisement, for 
reasons of color alone, as unfair, un- 
American, and repugnant to the su- 
preme law of the land.” 

In similar vein does Mr. Taft de- 
clare himself in favor of the square 
deal to the Negro in his speech at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 28, 1908, in 
response to the notification speech. 

Mr. Sherman, in response to his no- 
tafication speech, expresses himself 
also in favor, and bound to support 
such policy as will offer every encour- 
agement to the thrift, industry, and 
intelligence that will better their 
prospect of higher attainment. 

Says Mr. Vernon, Register of the 
Treasury, a Negro himself, prominent- 
ly figuring in the present Republican 
campaign: “The Democratic party is 
dominated by the South—a land of 
disfranchisement, intimidation and 
subjugation of the rights of the Ameri- 
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can Negro, and the Southerner would 
of necessity either control Mr. Bry- 
an’s policy or at least hamper his ef 
forts to give the Negro equal and 
exact justice.” 

Has the Negro forgotten the words 
of the most prominent Southern lead- 
er of the Democrats: “I would rath- 
er the Democratic party went down to 
defeat forever and remembered 
only for its great work in the past, 
than that there should inserted 
into the Denver platform one word to 
catch a Negro vote, or that 


be 


be 


neered savages.” 
Surely, there is not 
blind to the 


a Negro living, 
enough interests of his 


race, to his own interests, to consider | 


fer instart tne 
voting the Democratic 
Democratic leaders 
the Republican party 


one advisability of 
ticket. The 
scorn his support; 


pledges itself to 


aid and abet him 

There can be no trepidation, no hes 
itancy at the polls. 

Taft and Sherman! Taft and Sher- | 
man! Or a gradual painful retrac- 
ing of steps to the bonds of virtual 


slavery, ignorance and despair 


PEPPER E ry Vr PerryyV~PreryrYrYrYY 
Che Centenary af 
Negro Masonry 


RARAABRARARAAAAALAALCABAAAEAAEAEA 








De seending 
England, 


the Giand Lodg 
than a century, 
beginning with Prince Hall, the Negro 
Masons and their Masonic 
ancestors have successfully maintained 
an unbroken existence. During one 
hundred and twenty odd years the Ne- 
gro’s possession of Masonry has been 
“actual, adverse, visible, 
continuous, and under a claim of col- 
or and title.” Hence no Mason may 
deny recognition to a Colored brother, 
be he swayed by race prejudice, be- 
fogged by inflaming urgument, blinded 
by ignorance. Negro Masonry has won 
its place ard held it, and props gated | 
the ancient art among people whose | 
exclusion from the truth might have | 
been continued, were it not for the| 


from 


of for more 


of today 


notorious, 


Bryan | 
should be elected by the votes of ve-| 


foresight and splenaid endeavor of the 
| venerable Prince Hail whose work, in- 
| creased a thousandiold since his la- 
| mented demise, stands an indestruct- 
ible monument to his useful life. 

On Maren 6, 1775, Prince Hall, a 
| West Indian Negro then residing in 
| Boston, and fourteen other Colored 
|men were initiated ly an Army Lodge 
|stationed under General Gage in the 
| vicinity of Boston, probably in the 
|} then independent township of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. According to the custom 
of the day the fifteen men were author- 
ized to assemble as a lodge and ‘‘walk 
St. John’s Day,” and bury their 
“in manner and form.” 





ion 
dead 





NELSON 


Chairman Centennial Committee. 


P. WENTWORTH, 


There is no indisputable authority 


yet there seems sufficient reason to 
accept as fact—that this lodge peti- 
tioned J. Warren, then Provincial 


Grand Master of St. Andrew's Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge, for a warrant. War- 
ren’s death at Bunker Hill ceased the 
existence this Provincial Grand 
Lodge and no warrant was of course 
obtained. 

Prince Hall and brethren, after 
much deliberation petitioned the 
Grand Lodge of England for a warrant 
on March 2, 1784. The records of this 
Grand Lodge show that the warrant 
was issued on September 29, 1784, to 


of 


his 
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the applicants with Prince Hall as 
Master, as “African Lodge, No. 459.” 
The warrant was necer received until 
April 29, 1787, owing to various mis- 
adventures, and the lodge was organ- 
ized on May 6, 1787. it remained regis- 
tered upon the English Records until 
1813, the time of che fusion of the 
two rival English Giand Lodges, those 


of the “Ancients” aad the “Moderns.” 

A large number of lodges emanating 
from these two grand lodges were 
srased from the Eugilish records at 
that same time. Notwithstanding 
much assertion to the point that this 
erasure implied the expiration of the 
affected lodges, deeper inquiry and 


| 1792 was styled Grand Master and ex- 
ercised the functions of a Grand Mas- 
ter or Provincial Grand Master. 

Until the receipt of the warrant in 
1787, no degrees were conferred. The 
office of Grand Master was assumed 
oy Prince Hall probably upon author- 
ity from the English Grand Lodge, al- 
though no record of it exists, and the 


first Negro Grand Lodge was not in 
evidence until 1808, shortly after 
Prince Hali’s death, and apparently 
on account of it, in order to better 
carry on the work which Prince Hal! 
liad so ably led. 

The formation otf this first Negro 


Grand Lodge cameabout inthe follow- 





WILLIAM BUTLER, 


Member of the Executive Committee 


G. 


and one of the oldest Masons 
in the State. 
research 


impassionate, unprejudiced 


have shown that the erasure merely 
meant the acknowledgment of the 
mother lodges that their Masonic pro- 


geny were well able to stand indepen- 
dent. 

Several years betore this erasure, 
however, African Lodge No. 459, had 
worked successfully towards propaga- 


tion of the craft among the Negro 
race. Prince Hall exceedingly zealous 


in the cause of Masonry, as early as 


WILLIAM 


Secretary of Centennial Committee, 


O. ARMSTRONG, 


ing regular way: Prince Hall in 1797, is- 


sued a license to thirteen black men, 
who had been made Masons in Eng- 
land and Ireland, to assembk and 
work as a lodge in Providence, R. I. 
organized in Philadelphia, Pa. All 
this was done upon good author- 
All this was done upon good author- 
ity, namely, in accordance with an old 
usage, the validity of which had been 
but recently confirmed by the Grand 


Lodge of Scotland. These three lodges 


united in 1808 to form the African 
Grand Lodge of Boston, which subse- 
‘quently changed its name to Prince 
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Hall Grand Ledge of Massachusetts 


In 1792 the rival white lodges in 
Boston of the Modern and the An- 
cients joined in the formation of a 


single Grand Lodge, assuming sole, ab- 


solute and exc.usive jurisdiction in 
that state. In 1797, this single Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts inserted into 
its constitution that—‘“The Grand 
Lodge will not hoid communication 
with, or admit as visitors, any Masons, 
residing in this state, who hold au- 
thority under and acknowledge the su- 





REED, 


Centennial Orator. 


WILLIAM L. 


premacy of any foreign Grand Lodge. 

This paragraph eccerced the St. An- 
drew’s Lodge to join the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts. The African lodge 
did not join, and was not even asked 


to join. Much wrangling has been the 
result of this clause and hot-headed 
Masonic Negrophiles have asserted 
that Negro Masonry was rendered ir- 
regular, even clandestine’ by this 
clause They add to it that the Army 
lodge which initiated Prince Hall and 
his brethren had nc right to do so, 
as St. Andrew's Grand Lodge of Bos- 
ton in 1773 voted against the right of 
traveling (army) lodges to make Ma- 


sons of any citizens in her jurisdiction. 
Both these objections fail to stand the 


test of investigation. St. Andrew’s 


was merely a Provincial Grand Lodge 
existing by the will and pleasure of 
the Provincial Grand Master (Joseph 
Warren) appointed Ly the Grand Mas- 
ter Mason of Scotland. Their jurisdic- 


tion extended only over the _ four 
Seotch lodges in Massachusetts, and 


thence their vote could not affect Afri- 
ean Lodge No. 459. 

The objection based on the assump- 
tion of exclusive territorial jurisdic- 
tion is invalid: Exclusive territorial 
jurisdiction arrived at by friendly 


is 





S. 


MONROE, 
Writer of Centennial Odes. 


FREDERIC 


It is 
two 


right 


igreement, not by assumption. 
a voluntary” relinquishment of 
bedies, each having an existing 
conditionally. 

Therefore, the formation Massa- 
chusetts Grand Lodge did not affect the 
existing 


of 


egularity of a previously 
icdge which did not consent to come 


under its jurisdiction; neither did this 
formation render irregular the future 
work of the non-assenting lodge. 

Masonic history shows many a sim- 
ilar case. In Quebec three lodges con- 
tinued their allegiance to the Grand 
Lodge of England and declined to join 
the Grand Lodge of Guebec. It is im- 
pessible for any Grand Lodge to force 
from a subordinate lodge 
creation. 


allegiance 


not of its 
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Thus it follows that the African |the hands of one central power. The 
Grand Icdge formed in 1808 did not,|only three existing Grand Lodges in 
could not conflict with the Grand | 1847 joined to organize this central 
Lodge of Massachusetts in the matter | power. They were “The African Grand 
of jurisdicticn. The American doc-|Lodge of Massachusetts” (Boston), 
trine that no two Grand Lodges can the “First Independent African Grand 


exist in one state is not applicable in 
this instance. 

In 1847 the 
“surrendered” 
tional Grand 
ceived the warrant 


african Grand Lodge 
its charter to the Na- 
Lodge and from it re- 
under which it has 
existed since Decen.ber 11, 1847, un- 
der the name of Prince Hall Grand 
lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
ior the Commonwealth of Massachu- 


setts. 





GILBERT C 


Treasurer of Centennial Committee. 


ITARRIS, 


This does not mean that the old war- 
rani received by Prince Hall was sur- 
rendered, as some have averred with 
the intent io prove another point of 
irregularity in Negru Masonry 

Although an error was made in the 
surrender by the Grand Lodges form- 
ing the National Grand Lodge of their 
sovereignty as supreme Masonic au- 
thority, the legal existence of the sub- 
ordinate lodges was not disturbed. 

The National Grand Lodge wa: 
formed in the belief that the interests 
of Negro Masons in America would be 
better protected by placing control in 


!come to the lodg 


(Penn.), and 
Pennsyl- 


Lodge of North Ameiica”’ 
the “Hiram Grand 
vania.”’ 

The next innovation for which Ne- 
gro Masons were (and are yet by a 
tew) vigorously criticised was the sub- 
stitution of ‘free’? and “freeborn” in 
the description of quasifications of a 
candidate. 

The earliest 
however, agree on 


Lodge of 


Masonic 
ihe point 


manuscripts, 
that the 





ROBERTS, 
Chairman of Committee on Music. 


ISAAC L. 


qualification by virtue of tradition. 
should be “free” and not “free-born.”’ 
We quote from the Regius poem: 
“Gef yu the logge he were y-take” 
“Much desese hyt mygth ther make,” 


% * ok 


“For alle the Masonus that ben there 
“Wol stande togedur hol y-fere.” 
This Refius or Halliwell poem 
joins with its only rival in point of 
age, in assigning the following reason 
for the qualification “free.” Ifa slave 
were made a Mason his master might 
ard demand his sur- 
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render. The ccnsequences of such an | fifty years since the abolition of slav- 
act might be serious; cven manslaugh- | ery has removed the difficulty upon 
ter might ensue. | Which the objection was founded. 

Intrinsically, the objection is puer- Moreover, in 1838, the Grand Lodge 
ile. The matter at the present time has|of England made the same change 
become obsolete. The lapse of nearly | from “free-born” to “free.” 





POWELL, GEORGE W. BRAXTON, 


ULYSSES G. 
Chairman of Committee on Parade. 


Chairman of Committee on Printing 





JOHN W. SCHENCK, NELSON G. GASKINS, 
| Chairman of Committee on Orator 


Assistant Secretary Centennial 
and Oration. 


Committee. 
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The National Grand Lodge, and the 
three Grand Lodges which joined in 
her organization then, have propagat- 
ed the craft among the Negroes 
thrcughout America. In many states 
white Grand Lodges were existing at 
the time that a Negro Grand Lodge 
granted warrants to Negro Masons to 
organize a Masonic pody. These white 
according to the American doc- 
trine, had territorial juris- 
diction in It 
therefore, contended that the propa- 
work of the Negro Grand 
constituted invasion of 


lodges, 
exclusive 
their respective states. 
is, 
gation 


Lodges an 





WALTER J. 
Assistant Secretary Centennial Com- 
mittee and Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Transportation. 


STEVENS, 


the Ne- 
manner 
clan- 


this jurisdiction, and thence 
gro lodges organized in that 
have been called irregular and 


destine. 


Of course, Negro Masonry had been 
lawfully introduced in Massachusetts 
and thus had a right to continue and 
prozagate itself; it could not be ren- 
dered illegitimate there by aftermade 
laws of the white Masons. But in the 
other states? Was not the diffusion of 
Negro Masonry illegitimate, through 
lodges or Grand Lodges throughout the 
other in many instances after 


states, 


both races had accepted the doctrine 
of exclusive territorial jurisdiction? 

This question has been answered. 
The answer has proved the Negro’s 
work legitimate, regular and in accord- 
ance with the ancient landmarks of 
Masonry. 


In the Southern States the White 
Grand Lodges have declared in their 
written law that in their lodges a can- 
didate MUST be A WHITE MAN, that 
no Negro shall be initiated under any 
circumstances. Naturally these lodges 
have no ground to complain of the es- 
tablishment of lodges in their siate by 





COURTNEY 


Chairman Reception Committee 


SAMUEL E. 


Negroes among Negroes. They vol- 
untarily abandoned that part of theii 


field and have no right to claim exclu- 
sive jurisdiction as they do not coni- 
pletely occupy their state. 


A number of other states, though 
now they do not longer exclude Ne- 
groes from the candidacy to. their 


lodges, did do so at the time when the 


Negro lodges were organized in their 
territory. It stands thence without 
reason to condemn the Negro lodges 


as illegitimate. For a Masonic lodge, 
once lawfully existing, may continue to 
exist forever in the cbsence of fault on 
its part; and during its existence it is 
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iis right and duty as a Masonic body 
perpetuate itself and grow legiti- 
mlatery. 

These two argumeuts do away with 
all objections based upon the Ameri- 
can doctrine of exclusive territorial 
jurisdiction. 

The body 
grown. The 
the home 
street in 


1o 


of Negro Masons _ has 
brethren who gathered in 
Prince Hall on Congress 
the 18th century have sown 
the that has born fruit a thous- 
andfold in the black American nation. 
The Great Architec: of the Universe 
placed two side by upon 
this continent. Hall’s warrant 


ot 


seed 


races side 


Prince 





CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Writer of Centennial Song. 


Grand Lodge intro- 
not uniy among the 
Colored race in Massachusetts, but 
among the Colored race in America; 
not into a state but into a nation; not 
into a place but into a race. 

The two mistakes-—that of granting 
a warrant to a lodge composed exclu- 
sively of Negroes, and the one made 
in 1787 or 1792 of not absorbing that 
lodge into the white Grand Lodge—has 
established the Negro Mason indepen- 
dent from the Caucasian Mason. 

These mistakes made by men may 
be considered the work of Providence. 
They certainly justify and render law- 


the English 
Masonry, 


from 
duced 





ful the propagation of Negro Masonry 
in the way it was cone in the states 
where the Negro was excluded from 


candidacy because of nis color—it cer- 


tainly renders futile the argument of 
the detractors of the race who stig- 
matize the Colored lodges as irregu- 


lar and clandestine on the ground of 
invasion. 
but tor the planting of 


territorial 
And perhaps, 


African Lodge 459, the light of Ma- 
sonry would yet be hidden from the 
Colored race. 
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ON LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE. 





. ene BA AAAadka 


“Let’s gon’ frun hyeah!” Indeed, 
chef’s—a veritable culinary expert 
he—subtle and persuasive oration to 

rze our fiizht from Hoston’s sizzling 
ummer wilds to the blessed paradis 








JOHN GODSELL 


near Gardiner, Maine. There, on the 
winding, verdant shore of Lake Cob 
bosseecontee, hid in the woods, 


steeped in the somniferous fragrance 
of the pines, lies the camp of the Gun 
}and Rod club of Cambridge, Mass., 
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an organization that in the eighteen 
years of its existence has won a repu- 
tation for giving royal entertainment 
to its members, and to the guests who 
covet the honor of an_ invitation to 
participate in the sports and frolics 
of the club’s annual outing. 

Were 
camp, or 
with big 
fish, flesh, 


merely the location of the 
the opportunities to satisfy 
catches, the lust for game 
or fowl, many camps un 
doubtedly would be the peer of Cob 
bosseecontee. But it is the personnel 
of the club that has made its popular 
ity. The president, Sergeant F. A 


it 


ness. In other words, getting back to 


| nature involves getting back to those 


| primeval proclivities which made of 
our stone-age fathers a mob of gam 
jing, hunting, scrapping, bragging, 
houting, fightinz cockerels, whose 
mildest antics would make a_ stern 
disciplinarian weep bodies of water. 
But with the tact and thorough good- 
fellowship of President Robinson, a 


=pirit of sincere friendship and har- 
mony prevailed among the camp- 
ers since their first outing. 

Mr. President, as the are 
vont t it, is “ably assisted” 


has 


reports 





o express 








THE CAMBRIDGE GUN AND ROD CLUB 


a man of fine character 
standing in the community 
a personality well 


Rcbinson, is 
and high 


in which he lives; 


calculated to command the highest 
respect and deference of both club 
members and guests. For be it re 


membered, that in God’s country, four- 
teen miles from man-made civilization 
and similar contraptions, a person, be 
he male, a fisherman and on enjoy- 
ment bent, is apt to shed with much 
of his unnecessary garb, an astonish 
ing amount of restraint and dinky 


by a vice president, Mr. W.. D. 
Vaughn; a secretary, Mr. W. H. Ham- 
ilton; an assistant secretary, Mr. H. 
Johnson; and a treasurer, Mr. W. A. 


Hemingway. 

More conspicuous in the day’s rou- 
tine of camp-life, are the activities 
ff the sergeant-at-arms, Mr. John 
Godsell. “The man can sing and he 
must sing!” was his oft-recurring in- 
junction, delivered in the gentle thun- 
der of his stentorian voice. But that 
same vocal quality of his was the 
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ig2 
cause that his command mostly fol-|on the forward deck, soon found 
lowed the boomerang curve and many |themselves surrounded by an appre- 


a song of his has rung along the rip- 


pling surface of the lake, and _fur- 
nished the music to the orgies of the 
black bass, perch and pike as_ they 
feasted on of frenzied green 
frogs, and grasshoppers “au naturel” 
dished up with hook and line by the 


entrees 





ciative and generously approving cir 


cle of miscellaneous passengers, at- 
tracted by the cheerful songs anid 
impromptu recitals of  livertickling 


stories. Naturally, the. trip by sea 


(Continued on page 225.) 











A FINE MORNING CATCH 


zealous fishing members as obliging 
obsequious caterers. 

rs of the club are: C. 
Miller, W. A. Hill, Joseph Jacobs, I 
I. L. Roberts, D. H. Sampson, and 
A. Sewell. The for this yeai 

were: W. O. Armstrong, David J. 
Blevins, William McKim Philade! 

phia, James DeKnight, Charles Alex 

ander, editor and nublisher of Alexan- 
Mar- | 


The memb S 
, 
Si 


guests 


of 


der’s Magazine, William Lloyd 

shall, G. M. of the Most Worshipfu! | 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge, F. and A 

M. of Massachusetts, Joseph Blevins, 


Edward P. Tor, nianist and Theodore 
Lee, chef. 
The palatial steamer, Penobscot, 0! 


the Eastern Steamship Company, 
ploughing its majestic way eastward 
to Gardiner, Maine, that Saturday 
night, August Ist, had on board, in- | 


deed the most joyous and jolly band | 


of entertainers since it had slipped | 
the greased way and made its first 
plunge into its element. The club 


members and their guests, assembled 


ON LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE 





MR. A. 


H. 


book dealing with Race Problem. 


STONE, Author of new 








Lt he.. 
Clifton Conference 


A remarkable Meeting Held by Invitation and at the Home of Mr. W. N. 
Hartshorn, Clifton, Mass, Angust 18-19-20, 1908, to consider 


the Religious Education of the Negroes 


Seventeen States; 


Thirty-seven Colleges 


and Schools; 


Nine Missionary 


Oraganizations and twelve Religious Organizations were Represented. 


The Conference Declared by Bishop Clinton of North Carolina to be “The Best 


Thing that has been Done for the race since Abraham Lincoln 


Wrote the Emancipation Proclamation.” 


In harmony with the policy of Alez- 
ander’s Magazine to give prominence to 
‘* first things” of importance in relation 
to the welfare of our race, we give much 
space this month to a report of the re- 
markable Conference held at Clifton, 
Mass., last month, by invitation and in 
the home of Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, the 
Chairman of the International Sunday 
School Association. 

In this Conference of seventy persons 
there were educators, publicists, pas- 
tors, business men and officials of the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and other leaders in the religious 


world. Nearly two-thirds of the entire | 


company came from the South, or rep- 
resented Southern Institutions for the 


education of the Negro, and in the 
number were nearly thirty prominent 
Negroes, who are considered represen- 
tative men of the race. 

Because we believe that this Confer- 
ence and this work will have far reach- 
ing influence for good, we are very glad 
to publish this Report and commend it 
to the careful and thoughtful perusal 
No such gathering 


held 


of all our readers. 


has ever before been in this 


country and we believe it marks the 
dawning of a new era of better under- 


standing of, and service for our race. 
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A Great Purpose 
The purpose of the gathering as stated 
M1 fol- 
lows: 
‘To 
moral 
Negro 


reached 


by Hartshorn, was in part as 


discover the present mental, 


and religious condition of the 


how this condition has been 


its practical effect upon his 


daily life what is needed how ob 


tained how applied the result. 


To discover if it is practical for The 


The Conference was Notable 


Considered from four view points: 
(1) its personnel: (2) the number and 
character of the educational institu 
tions represented: (3) the high stand- 


ard of its discussions, and (4) its unan 


imous decision as to policy and plans 


for the future. 





APPROACH TO DYKE ROCK COTTAGE 


International Sunday School Associa- 


tion to furnish instructors to universi 
ties, colleges, seminaries and secondary 
schools already established forthe edu 
cation of the Negro, to teach the stu- 
dents practical methods in organizing, 
conducting and teaching the individual 
Sunday Schools of the Negro churches 
in the city, the town, the village and 
the rural district. 

lo the 


and faculty of these institutions regard 


discover how management 
this plan, and what they will do to co- 


operate in making it suecessful.”’ 


Mr. Hartshorn cordially weleomed the 
Mrs. Harts- 


horn, whose guests they were during 


members for himself and 


the three days of the Conference. 


Thirty-four Southern Institutions 


For the education of the Negro were 


represented by Presidents, Trustees, o1 


Members of the Faculty, who came 


from Seventeen States and the District 


of Columbia, and who represented 
twelve of the great religious denomina 
tions. Nine of the leading Home Mis- 


sionary organizations of the country 
had official representatives present, and 
in the company of seventy who met as 
members of the Conference, there were 
Educators, Publicists, Pastors, Business 
The 


Association, 


men, Officials of International 


Sunday School and other 


Leaders in the religious world. 
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DYKE RCCK COTTAGE. 


The Institutions Represented 


By the Presidents who accepted the 


invitations to attend the Conference 


were: Straight University, New Orleans, 
La. ; 


ville, Tenn. : 


Roger Williams University, Nash- 
Florida Baptist Academy, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Cookman Institute, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Claflin University, 
a a2 


Orangeburg, Berea College, Be- 


rea, Ky.; Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Howe Bible Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Morristown Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Morristown, Tenn. ; Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va.; Atlanta Bap- 
tist College, Atlanta, Ga.; Lane College, 
Jackson, Tenn.; Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Clark University, At- 
Biddle 


Shaw University, Raleigh, 


Ga.: University, Char- 


_- 


lanta, 
lotte, N. 


OCEAN FRONT, LOOKING SEAWARD 


N. C.; Talledaga College, Talledaga, 


Ala.: Fiske University, Nashville,Tenn.; 


Benedict College, Columbia, 8S. C.; Sel- 


ma University, Selma, Ala.; Stillman 


Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Tuskegee 


Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala.; Hartshorn Memorial College, 


Va.: Howard University, 


Washington, D. C.; Atlanta University, 


Richmond, 


Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans University, 
New 


Salisbury, N. C.; Jackson College, Madi- 


Orleans, La.; Livingston College. 


sonville, Ky.; Philander Smith College, 


Rock, 


cal Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; 


Little Ark.; Gammon Theologi- 


Tougaloo 


University. Tougaloo, Miss.: Morgan 
College, Baltimore, Md.; Lincoln Me- 
morial University for the Mountain 


Whites, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
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Who Were There 


The Personnel of the Conference was 


notable. South and North alike sent 
choice men, and there wete three women 
who graced the Conference with their 


presence and messages. Those present 


were: 
Rev. SAMUEL H. BisHOP, New York, 

Gen. Agent, American Institute for the Negroes 
Rev. HENRY A. BoyD, Nashville, Tenn. 


Assistant Secretary National Baptist Convention 
Rev. R. H. Boyp, 

National Baptist Pub. House, Nashville, Tenn 
Rev. W. H. BROOKS, 

Pastor St. Marks M. E. Church, New York. 
Hon. N. B. BROUGHTON, Raleigh, N. C., 

Member International Committee 
Rev. SAMUEL A. BROWN, 

Pastor St. Mark Congregational Church, 
President STEPHEN G. BUTCHER, 

Straight University, New Orleans, La 
Hon. D. M. CAMP, Newport, Vt., 

Member International Committee. 


Boston 


Judge JOS. CARTHEL, Montgomery Ala., 

Gen. Secretary Ala. Sunday School Association 
Prof. R. C. CHILDRESS, Little Rock, Ark., 

Former Gen. Sec’y. Arkansas Negro S. S. Asso’n 


3ishop GEO. W. CLINTON, 
A. M. E. Church, Zion, Charlotte, N 
Livingston College. Salisbury, N. ¢ 
College, Madisonville, Ky 
President N. W. COLLIER, 
Florida Baptist Academy, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rev. J. W. COOPER, New York, 
Cor. Sec’y, American Missionary Association 
President JAMES T. DOCKING, 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, F 
President L. M. DUNTON, 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C 
Rev. B. W 


Pastor St 


Trustee 


and Judson 


a. 


FARRIS, 
Paul's Baptist Church, 
President WILLIAM GOODELI 
Berea Co lege, Berea, 
President T. O. FULLER, 
Howe Bible Institute, Memphis, 
Bishop WESLEY J. GAINES, 
M. E. Church, Atlanta, Ga., Founder 
Men s Brown College, Atlanta. 
Principal Miss HARRIET E. GILES, 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Roxbury. 
FROST, 
Kentucky. 

Tenn. 


ind Trustee 


Rev. GEORGE H. GUTTERSON, Boston 

District Sec’y, American Missionary Association 
Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, Boston, 

Chairman Executive Committee Int. S, S, Asso'n 
Rev. W. H. HEARD, Memphis, Tenn. 

Trustee Howe Bible Institute. 
Rev. T. WELLINGTON HENDERSON, 

Pastor Charles St. A. M. E. Church, Boston 


President JUDSON S. HILL, 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College, 
town, Tenn 


Morris- 





Rev. J. W. Hitt, 
Pastor St. Stephen's Baptist Church, Cambridge 
Mass 

President JOHN HOPE 
Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga. 


President GEORGE RICE HOveEy, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va 

General OLIVER O. HOWARD, Burlington, Vt., 
Chairman of Board, Lincoln Memorial University, 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn 

Rev. S. R. HUGHES, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Rev W.A.C. HUGHES. Baltimore, Md 
Pastor Sharp St. Memorial M. E. Church. 

Rev. CHARLES C. JACOBS, Sumter, S. C 
General Field Secretary, Work among Colored 
Peopie. M.E Church 


General R. D. JOHNSON, Birmingham, Ala., 
Trustee Stillman Institute. 
Prot. GEO. M. P. KING 
Virginia Union University, Richmond Va 
President JAMES FRANKLIN LANE, 
Lane College Tenn. 
Mr. MARION LAWRANCE, Chicago, IIL, 
General Secretary International S. S. Asso« 
Supt. JOHN LITTLE, . 
Presbyterian Colored Missions, Louisville, Ky 


Jackson 


lation. 


Bishop W. F. MALLALIEU, Auburndale, Mass 
M. E. Church 
Rev. M. C. B. MASON, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary Freedme n's Aid Society 
Rev. J. C. MASSEE, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Pastor First Baptist Church. 
Prot. W. B. MATTHEWS, Atlanta, Ga., 


Principal Gate City Public School. 
Mr. A. B. MCCRILLIS, Providence, R. L., 
Vice-President International S. S. Association. 
President RALPH W. MCGRANAHAN, 
Knoxville College. Knoxville, Tenn. 
President H. L. MCCROREY. 
Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. 
Rev. CHARLES M. MELDEN, Wilbraham, Mass., 
Former President Clark University, Atlanta, Ga 


G. MERRILL, 
Nashville, Tenn 


MESERVE, 
gh, N. C. 


ALF, 


President J. 
Fisk University, 

President CHARLES F 
Shaw University, Ralei 

President J. M. P. MET 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
President A. C. OSBORN, — 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 


GEORGE W. PENNIMAN, Brockton, Mass, 
Secretary to W. N. Hartshorn. 
Prot. H. M. PENNIMAN, 
Professor Berea College, 
President R. T 
Selma University, Selma, Ala. 
Rev. GEORGE SALE, New York, 
Supt. of Education, Baptist Home Mission Society 
Superintendent JAMES G. SNEDECOR, 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Prot. JOHN STEVENSON, Tuskegee, Ala 
Supt. Sun , iy Schoo! Work, Tuskegee 
President L. TEFFT 
Hartshorn Me mori: IC ollege, 
Miss Mary A. TEFFT 
Hartshorn Memoriz uC college, Richmond, Va 
President WILBUR P. THIRKIELD, 
Howard University, Washington, 
Miss Lucy H. UPTON. _ L 
Former Dean Spelman Seminz ary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. S. N. VASS, Raleigh, N. € 
Supt. of Colored Work, Am Bap. Pub. Society 
Mr. E. K. WARREN, Three Oaks, << . 
Chairman Central Committee, Int. 


Berea, Ky 
POLLARD, 


Institute. 


Richmond, Va 


D.C. 


. Asso 


Rev. C apanne *.. White, New York, 
Asst. Cor. Sec'y, Baptist Home Mission Society 
Rev. “ L. WHITE, 
Pastor Columbus Ave., A. M. E. Zion Church 
Boston 
Rev. JOHN E. WHITE, 


Pastor Second Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga 
President JOHN WIER, 

New Orleans University, New Orleans, La. 
President FRANK G. WOODWORTH. 

Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 
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GEN. R. D. JOHNSTON of Alabama 


Two Distinguished Christian 
Soldiers 
Foes in 1863—Friends in 1908. Seek- 
ing to destroy in °63—Seeking to save 
in 08. That is the story of the picture 
Gen. Johnston was a brave confederate 
soldier, and Gen. Howard a brave Union 
They met at Gettysburg, July 
1, 1863—each seeking to extinguish the 
They did not meet again 


ofticer. 


other's forces. 


GEN. 0. O. HOWARD of Vermont 


until the Clifton Conference, when the 
two distinguished Christian soldiers oc 
Mr. Harts- 
horn’s home and sat side by side in the 


cupied the same room in 


Conference sweet and 


beautiful Christian fellowship and fra- 


exemplyfing a 


ternity—joining forces in a common 
cause and receiving their marching 


orders from a Leader who has never lost 


a battle. 
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THE PROGRAM The Preparation Service 
Four general topics were ably and 


intelligently considered by the Confer- 


ence. Each topic was first discussed 


by four speakers —two white and two 


Negro — and was then opened for gen- 
eral consideration. The topics and 


speakers were as follows: 


(1) **The Negro in Slavery Days”’ 
Robert D. 
ham, Ala. 
Hon. Needham 
Raleigh, N. C. 
M. ©. B. 


Bishop W. J. Gaines, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gen Johnson, Birming- 


B. Broughton 


Rev. Mason, Cincinnati. O 


**The Negro as a Free Man”’ 
Gen 
Vt. 


Oliver O. Howard, Burlington, 


Rev. Jasper (. Massee, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

Rev. W. H. Brooks, N. Y. 

Bishop Geo. W. Clinton, Charlotte. 


N.C. 


**The Present Condition of the 
Negro in his Mental, Moral, 
Religious and Secular Life.”’ 

Pres. Charles F. Meserve, Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Judge Joseph Carthel, State Sec’y 
Ala 


Rev. R 


State S. S. Association 
H 
Pret. BR. ©. 

Ark. 


Boyd, Nashville, Tenn. 


Childress, Little Rock, 


(4) ‘“*The 


Negro”’ 


Present Needs of the 


Rev. Geo. Sale, Educational Sec’y 


Baptist Home Mission Society 


Pres. W. P. Thirkield, Howard Uni 


versity, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. W. B. Matthews, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pres. R. T. Pollard, Selma Univer- 
sity, Selma, Ala 





BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU, LL. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


** Preparation Service,” Tuesday 


morning, August 18, pitched the key of 


Christian fellowship and co-operation 


for all the sessions of the Conference. 


This service was conducted by Bishop 


Mallalieu of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, who was assisted by Rev. M. C. 


B. Mason of Cincinnati, who was for- 


merly a slave, now Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Gen. 
0. O. Howard: President R. H. MeGran- 
ahan, Knoxville College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee: President R. 


George Lovey of 


Virginia Union University, Richmond, 


Va.: President L. M. Dunton, for more 
than thirty years President of Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, 8S. C., and 


Bishop Gaines. To close this interest- 


ing service, Gen. Johnston rose, and 
read the hymn, ‘‘ My Country, ‘Tis of 
Thee,’ the entire company joining 


heartily in the singing. 
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GEO W. PENNIMAN W. N. HARTSHORN 


ost 


Secretary 

The President of the Conference was 
Rev. Dr. John E. White, pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
one of the best known men inthe South: 
highly respected and honored alike by 
the white and colored people. 

‘The Secretary of the Conference was 
Mr. George W. Penniman, Private Secre- 
tary to Mr. Hartshorn. 

There was no further organization of 
the Conference, except the appointment 
of a Committee to formulate into definite 
shape the opinion of those present, and 
to make a declaration as to policy and 
plans forfuture work. This Committee 


REV. JOHN E. WHITE 
President 


consisted of the President and Secretary 
of the Conference, with Mr. Hartshorn; 
President Thirkield of Howard Univer- 
sity: Kev. Dr. Sale of the Baptist Home 
Mission Society; Rev. Dr. R. H. Boyd, 
Publishing Agent of the National Bap- 
tist Convention; Rev. M. C. B. Mason, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the M. E. Chureh; 
Bishop W. J. Gaines of the A. M. E. 
Church; Superintendent James G. Sned- 
ecor of Stillman University, in charge 
of the work among the colored people 
for the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
and Prof. W. B. Matthews of the Gate 
City School, Atlanta. 
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Dr. White’s Opening. 
In accepting the Presidency of the 
Conference, Dr. White pitched high the 
key note of privilege and purpose. 


Among other things, he said: 
‘We are grateful to God for the provi- 
of Mr. Mrs. 


rreat with 


_ 


dential connection and 


Hartshorn with the cause 
we are every one either personally which 
or Officially connected. 

There have been many gatherings 
for the purpose of discussing the ques- 
tion which we are going to discuss and 
great good has come from many of them 
but [ am of the opinion, gentlemen, 
and so wrote to a prominent gentleman 
Atlanta, that 


we are opening today represents more 


in (a., this Conference 
intelligence and more experience with 
the question of the Negro and his wel- 
fare and progress than was ever before 
assembled together in this country. 
of this Conference are 
God to 


when 


The possibilities 
as 


large as the promises of 


earnest and sincere men they 
come together to plan for His Kingdom 
and are as large as the capacity and as 
large as the needs of eight million 
people in our land. 

Another blessing is the co-operation 
result 


operation of head and heart. 


of spirit which will in the co- 
A great 
deal of force is wasted by the lack of 
co-operation among the forces. 

It is not to be expected that such a 
gathering, representing so many forces 
in our lives shall fail to producea dif- 
ference of opision. It is rather to be 
hoped that such freedom shall be ap- 
proached that there shall be a candor 
and frankness and liberty of expression 
future in the But 


while there may be differences of opin- 


in the as past. 
ion because we represent so many dif 
ferent points of view, there will be, we 
believe, no difference of purpose and 
no difference of spirit. 

The purpose of the Conference has 
been stated by Mr. Hartshorn. It is to 
tind the of the graded 
Sunday School and the position of the 


out position 


regular Sunday School movement in 


the existing educational problem of 


the Negro people and to bring to bear, 
if possible, the result of experience and 
the power of a great international or- 
ganization. The necessity of doing this, 
the opportunity for doing it and the 
method by which it may be done, are 
to be the subjects of our deliberations. 
I congratulate you, my brethren, upon 
the happiness of this occasion and the 
Christian 


surroundings. A home, a 


great Christian proposition and the 
great wide sea rolling before our eyes 
which always reminds me of the wide- 


ness of God’s mercy. 


“The Negro in Slavery Days” 
BURN- 
FORMER 


By GEN. RoBerRT D. JOHNSTON, 


INGHAM, ALABAMA, A 
100 


** Just as the lovely views of the great 


OWNER OF SLAVES. 

ocean and the sky from this charming 
home are well calculated to lift up our 
God 
our fellowmen, we have in view in this 


hearts tothe great work for and 


Conference; so we can readily believe 
that the planter and slave owner, in his 


isolation in the country, felt the deep 


responsibility of his position, with 
human lives, as it were, in his hands. 
Their mothods of life were similar, in 


many respects, to those of the patri- 
archal age. 

The planter, his wife, his children, 
and his slaves, were one family, knit 
together with mutual interests and in 
affectionate relations. The slaves of the 
plantation, in the olden days, were, as 
a general thing, as proud of the owner 
and his family, and as sensitive in the 
matter of their honor and social posi- 
tion, as any child could be. 
the 


fashion of the family in a large measure. 


In their religion, they followed 


Their acceptance of the truths of the 
Gospel was very simple and childlike. 
They did not stagger at those things 
that are now so often regarded as im- 
possible. 

Hundreds of slaves, during the period 
of my childhood, were members of the 
white churches, and were served at Com- 
munion season by the elders, at their 
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seats in the gallery. These elders were 
often their masters. 

In that day and time, no one in the 
South seemed to doubt the salvability 
of the Negro, as so many educated and 
prominant men do now The type of 


simple hearted, Christian colored ser- 
vants who often exercised a sweet influ- 
ence for good over the children of their 
rarer as we recede 


master, has 


from the days of the past. 


grown 


The relations between the family of 
the owner, and the slaves of his house- 
hold, were often very affeetionate, and 
in the period before the War, I do not 
remember ever to have heard of crime 
against the family of the planter being 
committed by a slave. One may be par- 
doned, | hope, who has the retrospective 
of almost three quarters of a century, if 
he cannot absolve himself from the 
thought that inthe olden times there 
simplicity and purity in the 
character of both white and 


was a 
Christian 
colored, above the average of what is 
now seen. 

No one can travel the South, and 
come in the 
white, without hearing on all sides ex- 


in 
contact with Southern 
pression of sincere sorrow over the de- 
parture of the old type of negroes who 
Their 
esty, their industry, and their polite- 
to 
enumerate the instances in 


have come out of slavery. hon- 


ness, endeared them the white. I 
could not 
which, Southerners have been pal] bear- 
ers at the funerals of this class of ne- 
groes, and in some instances have 
erected monuments to them. 

A race that could produce such men 
and women, whose virtues and beauti- 
ful lives were thought by the family of 
their owners to be worthy of being per- 
petuated by a monument, must surely 
still have in it those qualities which 
constitute a solid foundation for build- 
ing Christian character upon. 

It is this hope of evolving some plan 
that shall work mightily for the uplift 
of this race, which involves the welfare 
also of the white race, that has brought 
together this Conference of white and 


negro representative men, from North 


and South, animated by the spirit of 
love to our common Lord and Master-— 
whatever may be its result. 
What an enviable position in every 
Christian heart must these dear people 
ever hold who conceived it, and have 
What of 


laborand anxieties of heast have they 


made it possible. burdens 
not borne in solving its delicate ques- 
tions, and perfecting all its plans! 

It is the prayer of every heart that 
God will give them a blessing above all 
they have ever hoped or expected from 
it.” 


‘““The Negro in Slavery Days” 
Hon. N. 


By B. BrouGuton, RALEIGH, 


N. C. 





Hon. N. B. BrouGHuTon 


I was seventeen years of age when 
the the 


The Negroes were unabie to write ex- 


war between States closed. 
cept in special instances, neither were 


there any organizations or churches 
for them, except a very few. 

They belonged mostly to one denom- 
ination. I no not suppose there were 
twenty-five Negro organizations in our 
North I know of 


Sunday School among the Mountain 


state, Caroiina. no 
Negroes, and there were no edifices set 
aside especially for them. 

Out of door meetings were held dur- 
ing the days of slavery and in some in- 
stances services were held in houses set 
Sometimes 


apart for this 


Chaplains were employed. 


purpose. 
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Many of these Negroes had a stronger 


over the blacks than the 


did 


Meetings conducted by Negro preach- 


influence 


whites ”’ 


ers were always held in the open air. 
Yet, 
to say that the Negro had little oppor- 


in spite of these things it is safe 


training 
While in 


churches 


tunity to receive religious 


during the days of slavery. 
the white 


many Instances 


were open to the Negro and in many 
instances the Negroes were received in- 


had 


hand in the government of the chureh, 


to membership, they never any 
so far as I can learn 
A\t the of 


many ol these Negroes who were mem- 


close the war, there were 


bers of these churches and church or- 


vanizations that have grown into large 
With- 


out being taught to read, with no knowl- 


denominations that exist today. 


edge of the seripture except that told 
to them or read to them, it is impossi- 


ble for them to be properly trained in 


any sense of the word, 

The Chaplains and Missionaries em- 
ployed for this purpose did good work 
many times, yet you can see it was not 
vy far-reaching in its results. 


vel 


The Negro in Slavery Days 


By Bistiop W. J.GAINES, ATLANTA,GA 


The Negro today looks back half acen 
tury with strangely mingled emotions. 


Sorrow, pity, shame, indignation — yes, 


even pride — surge up within the bosom 


of every member of the race who was 


anv eye witness to its condition fifty 


years ago. 

The years bordering on the sixties of 
ihe last century were years never to be 
forgotten. The race was being strange- 
ly stirred throughout the South by the 
words that came to our ears of a long 
hoped for freedom, for which we had 
prayed and yearned so earnestly; for 
the Negro ever longed for freedom, the 
vatural birthright of every man, and 
he proved his manhood by his very 
Nor was that longing limited 


of 


ongings 


to our elders. From the age five, I 


felt this yearning within my own breast. 
though L may be said to have had a 
kind 


master. And why should he not 


have been kind? We were curiously 
mixed in this world of races. In my 
veins flow the white and black blood 


alike. My grandfather on my mother’s 
-ideé was one of the most prominent 
and influential men who ever lived in 


Georgia. 














Ww. ds 


BiIsHop GAINES 


The Negro of a half century ago gave 
the world an unexampled object lesson 
not only of industry, but of loyalty, of 
devotion. 


actual Strange to say there 


was a very close bond of sympathy be- 


tween the slave and master in many in- 
stances Many a slave was entrusted 
with his master’s interests, and he even 
jealously watched over the overseers 
who were of another class of whites en- 
The trusted slave was guardian 


The fidelity 


tirely. 
of the family as well. 
shown as the crisis came in the fortunes 
of the South should never be forgotten 
the While the 


masters were absent fighting in the war 


by Southern whites. 
of the rebellion to perpetuate the bond 
of of 


slavery, these same servants were stand 


the servant to the cursed system 
ing guard over the helpless women and 
children left behind, and 
tioned their faithfulness to the trust. 


no one ques- 


It was a life, my friends, that was 
stranger than any fiction ever portrayed, 
and the unwritten history of those days 
would tax the credulity of the world if 
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it were to be truthfully presented with 
all its facts. 
than a trusted friend to those who held 


him in bondage. Ile was a veritable 
stateman in the skill with which he 
served in a double capavity. Ever 


ioyal and protective toward the depend- 
ent Ones in his charge, he was equally 
loyal the 
northern invading army who required 


and protective to those of 
his assistance as fugitives or prisoners. 
With one hand he helped to feed and 
care for the former, and with the other 
he hid from harm, guided and fed the 
latter. Jt was a slave, a chattel, a Thing 
that did all thes. Was 


then, a man among men? 


even 
but 


men of high minds and lofty Instincts 


he not, 


For who 


could and would so carefully live up to 
such trusts and honor? 

We the the 
past, and, in the midst of deepest gloom, 


contrast present with 
seek to see some rays of hope in the in- 
creasing wealth, education, culture and 
What 


deplore is the lack of fairness in public 


refinement of our people we 
sentiment which refuses to give us oul 
right to a chance like other men, which 
The 


Negro of fifty years ago is often quoted 


stagmatizes us at every turn. 
Negro, because of 
Che 
of today may be less humble and less 
He is all 


is to be allowed to develop the 


as the only “‘good”’ 
his humility and servility. Negro 


servile. a free man, and he 
asks 
manhood and womanhsod of his race, 


to protect himself and family from in- 
sult, to have the rights that any citizen 
this boastedly free 


should have in 


country. If the Negro of today is given 
this, if distinctions are drawn between 
the low and the high, if we are looked 
women, the world will 


at as men and 


see ‘good’ in us today. It will find a 
people loyal to the North and South, 
ready to put down vice and help build 
up for the good of all concerned, ready 
to join hands in all good works, to fur- 
ther all good causes and foster all good 
feelings. 

| believe that after all, but few would 
wish back the Negro of fifty years ago 


with the consequent situation. We are 


But the Negro was more}! 


in a changing world, a world of brisk 
To 


help a people to move upward to the 


movement aud wonderful progress. 


light means that there must be broad 


minds, broad views, broad plans, a 
widening of “the thoughts of men with 
the process of the sums”’ a broad hu- 
that that the 
** Backward” races are allowed the op- 
that 


For God, 


manity in fact will see 


portunity for that development 


God means all men to have. 
who made man in His image, surely 
never meant that that image should be 
the No: 


creed, that we are all 


crushed to the level of brute. 


I believe as my 
created to develop the best and highest 
within us. and it is our duty to do it, 
and that the curse will fall upon those 
who put forth a hindering hand. 

I speak for a constituency of some 
10,000.00) Negroes when I say to you: 
Help to keep open the door of hope for 
the race, help us to eradiate ignorance. 
help us to elevate the masses, and the 
white people of this country will feel 
the 
improved civilization for themselves in 


reflex influence in a wonderfully 
all things. 
that the world 


the re-duplication of the Negro as he 


I pray, not may see 


was fifty years ago, but that it may see 


in a not distant future a new Negro 


emancipated in all things—a day when 
the true brotherhood of man in «a grand 
federation of the world shall be accom- 


plished. 








F. L 


ANE 


PRES. J. 
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‘“‘The Negro in Slavery Days”’ 


By Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D. D., Cor- 
RESPONDING SECRETARY SINCE 1896 
OF THE FREEDMEN'S AID SOKIETY OF 
THE Mrrnopist EprscopaL Cuurca. 
I was born in slavery, — just time 


enough to not get into it really, and yet 
not really to be out of it. 

As I look Mr. 
and see men of the North and men of 


about me, Chairman, 
the South, men who are black and men 
who are white, men who wore the gray 
and men who wore the blue, coming here 
to study and discuss this problem with 
are all 

black, or 


concerned, whether 
North South, I 


which we 


white or or 


cannot but express the regret that we 














M. C. B. MASON 


did not have wisdom enough forty years 
ago for black men and white men, the 
Northern 


we are talking today, disagree it 


Southern and men to talk as 
may 
be upon nonessentials but | am sure we 
shall agree upon the fundamental things 
counected with the work. It is not too 
late and | am very glad we are here, 
white men and black men, Southern and 
northern men, to talk over this question 
as Christian men. For here we have 
the key to the situation for if here in 
America we cannot settle righteously 
and settle justly the relations between 
man and man, if Christianity does not 
do this 


carry to the peoples beyond the seas? 


for us here, what have we to 


This is our question: for it is unique, 


and please God this will be but the 
beginning of what shall come and what 
shall be said, not the fiery remarks that 
sometimes comes out of hearts of hatred 
of the black and white men, but study 
and question alike and asking God to 
lead us in the right way. 

We to the 


question of the moral uplift of the negro 


ave here face face with 


people. That is the real problem. 

The thing that brings you here today 
is the moral lifeof today. That is what 
concerns you. 

Lam not quite so sure that we have 
There is a question 

We may 
There may 
epinion but I 
the biack 


the right remedy. 
in my mind as never before. 
not all see the course alike. 

little of 


believe we all see that what 


be differences 
man needs today is for the Southern 
white man to go after this black man 
and help him and help the men who 
are beating down supersition, that are 
putting passion under their feet. There 
ought to be somebody tu take hold and 
help him and it will not be till then 
that the question will be grappled with 
If some wrong is com- 
mitted, it should be punished. But the 
black man very often only copies what 
He should be 


as it should be. 


his white brother does. 
taught that he cannot gain the respect 
of any community until he shows him- 
self to be aman. May God bless us in 


the work that is being done. 


When the great meeting of Wednes- 
day evening was about to close, Presi- 
dent Thirkield of Howard University 


and others voiced the sentiments of the 
members of the Conference, and moved 
the appointment of a committee on 
resolutions and appreciation, of which 
Frost of 


President Berea College was 


chairman. 


The members of the Conference were 
generously entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
to each 


Hartshorn, who extended per- 


son present a most cordial hospitality. 
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Discussion of ‘*The Negro in Slavery Days” 





REV. W. A. 


PRES. W. B. GOODELL 


Pres. William Goodell Frost, Berea College 

Berea, Ky. 

We are told that slavery prepared the 
blacks for freedom. It did not prepare 
anybody for freedom: it prepared it for 
itself. Slavery was an advance from 
barbarism to feudalism. No race has 
been prepared for feudalism, or for 
democracy. ‘he abolitionists expected 
that Emancipation would bring Heaven 
inaday; but it wasnotso. Asa whole, 
however, we have gotten along a great 
deal better then William Lloyd Garrison 
and others thought we would. The col- 
ored man must be helped. We are on 
the way to help him, I believe. 





Rev. T W. Henderson, Boston, Mass. 

‘There were but few men of my race 
who were ever content to be in slavery ; 
and when you think of what these same 
men, who suffered so long in slavery, 


have come to in forty-two years — until 
now they are able to do things— accu- 


mulate property to the amout of hun- 
dreds of millions—and the sons and 
daughters ot those who were slaves 
have come to aspire to positions of great- 
est trust and honor — we are amazed. 


Rev. W. A. C. Hughes, Baltimore, Md. 

The American slave, captured along 
the coast, was the kind of a man who 
was disposed to submit to slavery, was 
not the best type of the African Negro. 
If he had not, fifty years ago, assumed 
a high moral standard, nevertheless he 
found God. and his songs were those of 
a burdened soul, Ife learned to know 
God, and, knowing Him, and having 
aspired to something higher, he was in 
the way of manhood, and in the way of 
development. 





C. HUGHES 


REV. T. W. HENDERSON 


Bishop Geo. W. Clinton, Charlotte, N.C. 

It the good work which this Confer- 
ence has come to inaugurate, and which 
it has designed to do, had been begun 
earlier, and if this position and attitude 
of mind which is manifested toward the 
Negro, had been kept up, there would 
be today just as close friendship, just 
as an attitude the 
races in the South, as was evident with 
the old Negro in the South. 

Some of our Southern men, and white 
men of the North, make a big thing of 
social equality. It is used by the poli- 
tician for all it is worth. It seems to be 
the rock of offence, against which so 
many stumble. I was a slave, and | 
think I stand close enough to the pres- 
ent-day Negro to speak for him as well. 
But if the white man of the South, and 
the white man of the North, would 
clasp hands across this chasm, so far as 
that rock of offence is concerned, it 
would be out of the way before the sun 
goes down 

The Negro is just as sensitive as the 
white man. He does not want to force 
the color line at all If the color line 
gave the white man as little trouble as 
it does the Negro, it would be forgotten. 
He knows that social equality is some- 
thing that regulates itself. All white 
men are not equal, and all Negroes are 
not equal. We are satisfied to have it 
so, and, so far as we are concerned, we 
want that point straightened out, and 
we do not want social equality. After 
we have shown what we are made of. 
and what we can do, you all may want 
to come with us. 


pleasant between 
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The Negro as a Free Man 
By GEN. OLIVER O. Howarp, U.S. A. 
(RETIRED) BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

About the middle of the war, after 
the battle of Gettysburg, I had a talk 
with Mr. Lincoln and he interested me 
in the people of the mountain. After 
some time | came again to where Mr. 
Lincoln was and had a talk with Mr. 
Stanton, Secretary of War, and he told 
that Mr. in conversation 
with him—a little while 
death — said he wanted General Howard 
the 


me Lincoln 


before his 
to be Commissioner of Freedmen 
under the new law that had been passed. 





HowaArb. 


GEN. UO. O. 


** * After I had considered it care- 
fully, it appeared to me to be a duty. 
[took the position and had 144,000 peo- 
ple thrust under my care in one day. I 
did 
hard work averaging about 14 hours a 
day. Ido not see now how I had the 
strength to do it, but by the aid of Kind 
Providence [ had strength enough to 
stand it. * * * 

I have a little book by Mr. Washing- 


ton, called ‘‘ The Negro in Business.”’ 


tell you, gentlemen, I nine years 


He shows examples of the Negro in 
600 of 
country, 


business 
all 


than them - 
of the 


chants, bankers, literary mea, capital- 


more 


from parts mer- 


ists, financiers, pastors, business leagues 
ind other things. 

We have some great men among them. 
| think it is wonderful that 


sO many 


from this number had accomplished 
what these men have. 

I want to call attention to one or two 
things in this book. ‘‘In 1860,’’ he 
says there were 6,580,789 Negroes in 
this country. Twenty years later I find 
that number now 8,740,894 - that 
short time there is about 34 per cent in- 
crease. The Negro was without home 
of without without 
church, without property, without cap- 
ital and without proper appreciation of 
In 1880, 18 per cent 
of the Negroes owned homes of their 


in 


his own, name, 


the value of home. 
own — after thirty years of freedom the 
Negroes owning homes of their own 
It is known that only 
7l percent of the white people own 
Mr. Washington seems to 
think that owning a home is of first im- 
portance, but I do not think that that 
The *‘ Head” is the most impor- 


were 18 per cent. 


their homes. 


is so. 
tance and what is in the head and heart 
the lie at the 
foundation of life. 

Men work and make millions and send 
their sons whirling around the world 


and conscience. These 


in automobiles and the son kills himself 
or several others and yet do nothing of 
What the 
right purpose and it is a right purpose 
to teach the children —the boys and 


any good, world wants is a 


right principles for the respect 
for their black brothers and sisters. We 


May we 


girls 


have begun in the right way, 


continue to do so. 














STEVENSON 


PROF. JOHN 
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The Negro as a Free Man 

Rev. JASPER C. MASSEE, PASTOR 

OF THE First BApTist CHURCH, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


By 





MASSEE 


Riv. J. C. 


The Negro problem of this country is 
the problem of society. Thesolution is 
the problem of all human life. It makes 


the history of che human race and the 


individuals. You will find the same 
problem the world over—in every 
country and every in condition of life. 


The Negro is @ man with a man’s re- 
sponsibility. When he entered into 
his freedom as a man there came to the 
Negro as it comes to every man of every 
race, the consciousness of his ineffi- 
ciency. 

I cannot look as far back as some. | 
am too late a product to know about 
the problems that came immediately 
after the war. I cannot belp but be- 
lieve, however, that the most pitiable 
spectacle was the spectacle of the 
human race for 18 or 20 years succeed- 
ing the freedom of the Negro people. 

I look back to the days when the 
Negro was first freed, and I find his 
attitude to the South was one of utter 
irresponsibility ; and then came his sub- 
stitution to the emotion for moral re- 
sponsibility. 

There are indications of the progress 
socially and the Negro has come to 
stand as a social critic to his own race. 
It is a question of social unequality in 
the race today. Commercially he has 
come to be known. 

Questions of this size are not settled 
in a day, and we are not going to settle 
this in a short time. 


The Negro a Free Man. 
By Rev. W. H. Brooks, D. D., PAstTor 
Sr. M. E. Cuurcu, NEw 
YorK. 


MARK’S 





Brooks, D. D. 


WwW. H. 


REV. 


Emerson says, ‘‘ We only know what 
we have lived.’’ We have lived some 
things, and these things have entered 
into the very fibres of our being, and 


| we feel that we know something of this 


great subject. 

There has been, and is today, a union 
ofthe races. They aretogether on some 
things, and these are very important 
things; but there is no union on the 
most important things. On the higher 
levels of society there is no union what- 
ever. The union upon the lower levels 
has had its influences upon my race. 

I want to say that there is hope for 
these people in this one thing, if not 
more: that we have the moral courage 
to face our weakness today, and to call 
a halt to the evil that is within us, and 
call the devils within us, devils. There 
is always hope for a race that has the 
courage, the willingness, and the candor 
to face its own faults and to recognize 


them. 

It is a long way from a slave—a 
thing —to aman. Manhood and God- 
hood are very near together. The 


shading between the two is so slight 

that perhaps an angel only can tell 

where one stops and the other begins. 
lt is a great thing to get a man’s 
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conscience. We are stamping every- 
where immorality, as a crime against 
God and against nature, and we believe 
in that; but we do not believe that 
there are two laws. There is no white 
man’s law; no black man’s law. ‘There 
is but one law, and that is the law of 
God. And we say no man cansay what 
is the white man’s law, and what is the 
black man’s law. We believe that God 
decides what the law is, and that there 
is but one law for both white and black 
men. 

We are trying to raise the standard 
of the people morally, spiritually, and 
in the matter of physical health and 
financial worth. 

The Negro as a Free Man 
By Bisnore Gro. W. CLiIntoN, CHAR- 
LOTTE, N.C. 





BISHOP GEOKGE W. CLINTON 


One of the difficulties of the white 
man in settling this question is that he 
is trying to settle it from the view-point 
of the white man. 

The Negro was made a free man in 
1865. He came to his freedom as he 
came to this country. He was left in 
the midst of a people without even a 
heritage of bis own. 

Hopeless, nameless, — such was the 
condition of the Negro when he came 
into his freedom. Almost on the heels 
of his being made a free man he was 
made a full fledged citizen. Some 


said it was a mistake to make hima 
free man, but those who argue against 
freedom overlook the fact that the 
American name was made in this same 
way and anything else would have been 
out of harmony with the American sys- 
tem. 

When the Negro was freed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Proclamation he was no 
more responsible for his color than 


when he came to this country. There 


| Was no disposition to teach the Negroes 


morals — this isthe mass we speak about 


| to-day — or to train him except as such 


as was given to the ordinary house 
servants. 

I attended a Conference in Hampton, 
Virginia a few days ago, where 24 Negro 
men representing 40 Negro institutions, 
and they also represented $43,000,000. 
The State of Missippi paid $9,000 to be 
used in that state alone. And instead 
of 14 there are 34 banks in this country 
forthe Negro. Weare making progress. 

We have opportunities before us to- 
day such as we have never had. rhe 
labor organizations for the Negro in the 
South make it possible for him to do 
the best he can in the South and now 
the labor organizations are making it so 
that he can be as good in this sectien. 

As wecome together may we say only 
the good things. May we treat him as 


the love of Jesus Christ shows us. 


Discussion. 
THE NeGko As A FREE MAN. 
Rev. S. N. Vass, Raleigh, N. C. 

I have learned that in lower classes 
the white people and the negro have 
come to a pretty good understanding. 
They do not have so much of a race prob- 
lem. ltis only when you get higher up 
that there is discord between the white 
man and the negro. The colored man 
has had an example from the white 
man. 

I could almost wish that the people 
were not making so much progress. 
The more progress they make, the more 
they look withcontempt upon the poor 
negro that cannot keep up with them. 
One of the most helpful features in the 
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REV. S. N. vaAss FRES. H. L. 


solution of this problem is that we are 
coming to find fault with ourselves. As 
long as we are willing to look things in 
the face, so long there is hope for us. 
I believe that the situaiton is going to 


brighten as never before. 


Rev. S. H. Bishop, New York. 

There is an increased lack of knowl 
edge between the two races, the one of 
the other. There is an increase of ig- 
norance between the races. I think it 
is true that the Southern white man 
knows the negro less than in former 
days because the efficient Negro has 
disappeared from view. He is get- 
ting away from his old self and it 
means he has come to an era in his life 
when he is becoming reserved I think 
we have got to be patient in that situa- 
tion. The white man has got to trust 
the colored man in that unknown 
era. Andthe fact that the white man 
trusts the negro will help him. There 
must be trust in the unknown~— conti 
dence in that we cannot see and trust 


of the motive. 


Rev. M. C. B. Mason, Ohio. 

I think we will agree that there isa 
wonderful development. Ido not think 
we black people ought to be satistied 
with that development. There is a good 
deal said about his truth. As long as 
there is something to bring him upto 
so long we should try to reach him and 


save him for God and country. 

















Me( RORY REV. C. C. JACOBS 


Pres H.L. McCrorey, Charlotie, N. C. 


rhe negro is making more progress 
in Ciuristian development than ever be- 
ture. A majority of the colored men 
here today are ministers. Itis through 
the ministers the negro people are 
being reached Lhe onty kind of edu- 
cation that is needed is Christian edu- 
cation. It is the kindthe world needs. 
It tills a man with love We can see 
many results along this line. The mid- 
dle baror partition that seems to be be- 
tween the white and black man will 
have to be broken—that partition that 
is between the white man and God and 
the black man and God must be done 
away with. It is a question that con 
cerns us as a race and concerns Us as a 
nation. L believe that the God that 
overrules the universe is the God of the 
negro as well as of the white man 


Rev. R. H. Boyd, Nashville, Tenn. 


We were set free forty vears ago I 
have really just begun to make a start 
myself, It tooktwenty years to rejoice 


that I was free. Our schools have not 
the moral courage that our business 
men have. In business I have to look 
down to see that Lama negro The 
business men of Nashville treat me with 
all courtesy. [ do not deposit in a 
white bank. Lam president of a bank 
myself. The negro is just as bad as he 
can be, but he is better than he was, 
and | am surprised that he is no worse. 

But there is a remedy and a place for 
the remedy. You cannot do anything 
with the old people. but if the white 
people commence with the children and 
give them the Word of God, we will be 
rivaling you soon for the honor of 
Christian fellowship. 
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The Present Condition of the 
Negro 
By PRESIDENT CHARLES F. MESERVE. 
Suaw Universiry, RaALern, N.C 








Pres. CHARLES S. MeseERVE 


I believe that such a worker as Mr 
Hlartshorn suggests should be installed 
If we get such a worker, | believe he 
should make himself felt in the com 
munity, that durlng the weeks he is 
there as a professor, or what ever you 
call him, he should gather the Sunday 
School workers of that city or town of 
all the churches and of all denomina 
tions Chis is not a reflection or eriti- 
cism upon our institutions. We have 
gone as far as we could under the cir- 
cumstances, but | believe there is not a 
teacher in any one of the Lnstitutions 
of the South to-day but what is over- 
worked. | do not know of an institu- 
tion that is doing a cent’s worth of 
good, but what has a smaller force, 
numerically, than you would find any 
where in the North, These institutions 
are missionary. They are established 
on that basis. They are peculiar to the 
South. If we can bring the conditions 
that we want to pass in the South on 
these lines, it will be the entering wedge 
in getting the co-operation of the white 
men and women of the South, such as 
we never have had. 

It is my belief from my observation 
that it is no use for us, who are work- 


ing in the South, to carry out any plans 


for education, ethically or religiously, 
that do not meet with the approval of 
the rank and file of the white leaders 
in the South. 

I just want to know what the condi- 
tions are under which we can do the 
best in the South and IL believe, from 
the bottom of my heart, that this move- 
ment can be so shaped that the best 
Christian people of the South and North 
can take each others hands as they 
never have before and go on, with the 
help of the Lord, to what we call solv 


ine this Great Problem 


The Present Condition of the 
Negro 
By JupGe Joskpi CAankTIEL, GEN Src, 
ALABAMA STATE SUNDAY Seuoot 
ASSOCTA TION 

Several years ago, there was organ 
ized in Alabama an Association for the 
Negro along the same lines as our Sun- 
day School Association for the whites. 
It has been a pleasure for me to help 
them and do what I can to develope the 
same. 

The men in Alabama who have had 
control of our organized Sunday School 
work have been greatly in sympathy 
with the development of the work 
among Negroes We believe that the 
moral problem is the leading problem 
The question of moral training is the 
plain need just as it is the greatest 
question of every race onthe globe. 

Many country churches where they 
have preaching only once or twice a 
month are without competent teachers 
and leaders to conduet the Sunday 
Schools as it ought to be conducted. If 
the colleges can put in men trained in 
modern methods, you will help them in 
a very direct way. Andif we can sup- 
ply trained teachers and superintend 
ents we will supply one of the greatest 
needs in the present Sunday School 
work. 

We have been working for ten years 
for the colored people but the work 
among them has not made much pro 


gress. The development has not been 
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equal to that we bad hoped. LI trust 
that through the influence of this meet- 
ing the progress of the future may be 
larger than in the past. 


M. 
NATIONAL 


By R. H. 


AGENT, 


oh. 
BAPTIST 


Boyp, PUBLISHING 
Con- 


VENTION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Dr. R. H. Born. 


Rey 


The re.igious conditions of the negro 


is very good, There are quite a num- 


ber more Sunday Schools than churches. 
We can vet the nezro through the Sun 


day School asin ne other way. 


Lony before you yet your new idea, 
in Sunaay School work. | had one of 
that same kind. L suppose I am the 
first negro Bapsist tn the South that 


succeeded in getting Southern white peo- 
ple into my Sunday School as teachers. 


Lam fully convinced that the South- 


ern white people of our denomination 


(1 refer tothe Baptists because | know 


more about them than any other) are 


honestly, in their souls, ready to help 


the religious conditions in the South 
and work toward that end. I think 
that common sense teaches them that 
if they do not pull the negro up the 


negro will pull them down. 


Four denominations control eight- 


tenths of all the negro, and if you are 


going to reach the negro, you must 
reach him through these agencies. 


They are: The C. M. E., the Zion Meth- 


odist, the African Methodist and then 


the Negro Baptist Church that I repre- 
sent. The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church has 300,000, the Zion Methodist 
700,000, the African Methodist 800.000 
and the Negro Baptist have more than 
2,250,000. This makes 4,000,000 or more, 
if you follower to each 
member that 8,000,000 of 
10,000,000 negroes in the United States 
in these four denominations, and they 


and give one 


leaves out 


all have their own Sunday School lit- 
erature, 

Congress appointed a commissioner to 
count all second-class matter, especially 
found 
13,- 
330.000 copies of Sunday Schoo) period- 


Sunday School matter, and he 


these four denominations sent out 
icals to be circulated among tlfe negroes 

Now 
have to undertake the 


of the country. to reach these 


people you Ww ill 


work through their organization and 


you must recognize some of out possi- 


bilities. 
The negro has reached the point 
where the white man, who seeks to 


help him, must bring a good reputa- 


tion. We are not prejudiced against 
you because you are white, but we 
must know that the man coming to us 
is of good repute among his own peo- 
ple. L know you judge the negro by 


how he stands among the white people. 


We judge you by how you stand with 
your own people. 

| have heard that the white man can- 
If the 


his 


not teach the colored people. 


own 
If 


own 


white man stands well with 


people he will stand well with us. 


you lose your stand with your 


white people you have lost it with the 
black people. If your own people turn 


from you, you cannot come to the black 


people. So you might as well stand 
well with your own folks. 

One last word about our schools. I 
believe that each of these denomina- 
tions would welcome the day when 
your teachers would come, I have 
wanted to have a teacher put into our 


school for ten or fifteen days to have 
him lecture. If you can get your stu- 
dent to come in step, and interest him, 
and he could take hold of the schools 
in some kind of a method. it would 
elevate the negro as in no other way. 
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The Present Condition of the! 
Negro 
By Pror. R. C. CHuitpress, LITTLE 


Rock, ARK. 

The census of 1900 showed that 77 per 
cent of the entire Negro population lived 
in the country districts. The majority 
of the Negroes belong either to the 
Baptist or the Methodist Church. Many 
of these people are better denomina- 
tionalists than they are Christians. 

The people who live in the country 
depend very largely upon farming for 
an occupation. Most of the Negroes in 
the South have public school advan- 
tages. In Arkansas, tiie average time 
of school in the country district is about 
ninety days. Negro teachers report that 
the average attendance of Negro pupils 
is about fifty-five days a year. 

The Negro furnishes the entire labor 
He is confronted with 


drink, 


other is the prisonsystem. There is one 


for the South. 


several evils: one is and the 


encouraging feature about the Negro of 
the South: he is given an opportunity 
eneoul 


to porchase property, and is 


aved to do so by the white people. Ile 
is encouraged to seyregate. and have 
property, with other Negroes. 

Weare looking to the country boys 
an girls. in a great measure, for lead- 


ership. If we permit them to come to 
the city, settle down there. and get into 
places of vice and debauch themselves, 
the end will not be difficult to see. So 
this is one of the problems that we have 
to meet. L want to make the laymen of 
the church feel their responsibility, that 
they are to go out and these 


yet 


peo- 
ple, and get them into mission churches, 
and give them the right kind of leader- 


ship. 





Approaching Dyke Rock Cottage 
Mr. 
ample of the way one may use his house 


Hartshorn has set a noble ex 


and grounds toadvance the interests of 


Christ's kingdom. It was rather sug- 
gestive to notice the conventional sign 
on other estates. “‘ Private property, no 
passing,’ then read this hospitable 
placard near the entrance to Dyke 
Rock Cottage: * You are welcome to 
pass both by the path in fromt of the 


house and by the rocks on the water 
side as best suits your convenier ce.” 
Boston Transcript, Aug. 22, 1908 


A Wise and Righteous Movement 


| regard this Conference as a wise 
and righteous movement in the interest 
of the negro in this country 


President H. L. McCrorey,Charilotie, N.C. 


A Better Understanding 
I believe there will be a better under- 
derstanding between the white people of 
the South and the colored people of the 
South because of this Conference. 


Hon. N. B. Broughton, Ra‘eigh, N. C. 
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BISHOP CLINTON 


GEORGE Ww. 
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Estimates of the Conference 
Irs WORK AND ITs VALUE CONSIDERED 
BY PROMINENT MEMBERS. 

The following aresome of the expres- 
sions made with reference to the Confer- 
ence and its real value in the service of 


a great cause. 


There have been many gatherings for 
the purpose of discussing the question 
which we are going to discuss and great 
good has come from many of them, but 
I am of the opinion, gentlemen, and so 
wrote to a prominent gentleman in At- 
lanta, Ga, that this Conference we are 
opening today represents more intelli- 
more experience with the 


gence and 


question of the negro and his welfare 
and progress than was ever before as- 
sembled together in this country. The 
possibilities of this Conference are as 


large as the promises of God to earnest 


and sincere men when they come to- 


gether to plan for His kingdom, and are 
as large as the capacity and as large as 


the needs of eight million people in our 


land. 
Rev. John E. White, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
I go away from this place more en- 


couraged thanTl have been since I have 


come into manhood, and I feel that a 


new era has setin. Iam persuaded to 


believe that this is the best thing that 
for us since Abraham 


has been done 


Lincoln wrote his Emancipation Proc- 

lamation, 

By Bishop George W. Clinton, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


**T trust one result of this Conference 


will be that it shall be known that we 


have whitefriends. | rejoice andthank 
God that our white brother is willing to 


still help us along.” 
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Present Needs of the Negro 
By PrestpeEn’T WiBLUR P. THIRKIELD, 
D. D., Howarp Univensiry, Wasu 


INGTON, D. ¢ 





Witsur P. THrrektecp 


We must recognize that this problem 
that we are striving to solve must be 
solved in the name and under the cross 
of Jesus Christ and according to the 
Sermon on the Mount, It is Jesus who 
is the touch stone of human sympathy 
It is Jesus alone who is the cent:e and 
inspiration of our buman brotherhood, 
We have 


problem is not to be solved until the 


recognized here that = this 


North and the South sha'l bring the 
principles of Jesus Christ to bear upon 
this great problem ‘3 

It seems to me that fundamental to 
to our solution of this problem is seme 
method by which we can bring together 
and knit the shattered ties, bringing the 
South to feel the position they have in 
this great work so that the South shall 
ioin us in working out this problem 
which we want to solve in the best way 
for the good of both races. 

Now the thing is, to meet the mental, 
moral and religious needs of the race. 
rhere are three agencies: First, the 
home; second, the school: and third, 
the church 

The Sunday School is fundamental, 
and we must build well for Christ. If 


we get the childhood of today, we have 


_ 


the manhood and the womanhood of 
tomorrow. 

We have come for counsel in the Sun- 
day School. Wewantthe best methods 


of organization. But why have we not 


gotten it? Because the teachers have 
never had adequate training and proper 
teachers to teach them How many of 
our colored teachers are welcome in our 
white schools where they might have 
an example? Previous to teaching 
suppose they could go into a white 
school in the South and see that they 
are welcome and shown how the white 
schools are directing their Sunday 
Schools. Thereis a lack of organized 
intelligence among the colored schools 
and teachers because they have never 
studied the plan of Sunday School or- 
ganization There is a lack of spirit 
and of method in the Negro lesson. 
And this lack ir very evident when the 
negre goes to his home, There is no 
tangible result because of this lack of 
method. 

Not only is there a lack of orgauiza 
tion and leadership, but above all, there 
is a lack of trained, well equipped 
teachers If we are to get at the centre 
of this problem we should take great 
pains with the childhood of the nation, 
ana how much more with the negro 
childhood of the nation. It is not all 
in the training of teachers and in or- 
ganization, | want you to understand, 
but the problem is largely to be solved 
through the Sunday School. You have 
These are not schools 


As Brother S: 


time to do it. 





for higher education. 
said, it is to take time. We have the 
time. There are graduate students, 
college students in these schools. 

What we need is not lectures: We 
need schools of method that will take 
up and train the scholars in the organi- 
zation of schools, train them in the 
fundamentals of ethics, train them in 
methods of Bible study, train them, all 
of them, to teach the Word of God to 
these young people 

Now, | would suggest as a proper 
method, that the schools of, various 


sections in the South be made into a 
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one school teacher or professor 
At- 
Uni- 


group, 
to be given to the four colleges of 
lanta, Columbia School, Howard 


versity and Richmoud or Morgan Col- 
Or these colleges made into some 


of 


lege. 


well detined and for each 


these groups send a trained Bible man 


group, 


to teach and train the young people as 


leaders and teachers and organizers of 
Sunday School method and work. <A 
leader or a teacher rather, who not 
only forms them into classes to do 


direct work, but gives them the training 
And I 
the 


for such teachers and leaders. 


believe that this Conference is be 


ginning of all this, and of better days 


along these lines. I believe this the 


most effective way to get at the problem 


and to soive it. We all recognize that 


this work must be done not to help our- 


selves, but to help them, and we must 


do this in the most effective and 


best for them, and along the lines that 


way 
will reach them most effectively. 


‘* The Present Needs of the Negro” 
ATI 


ATION, 


By Rev. George Sane, D. D., AN- 


PA, GEORGIA, or Epue 


Barris, tloms Mission Society. 





SALE, D. D 


(fRORGH 


Rey 


Mr Mrs. Hartshorn turned 


to the schools and col- 


When and 


their attention 
leges for negro education as oa medium 
for reaching the masses of colored people 
in the South, they showed a great deal 


of practical wisdom, and in laying their 


hands upon this group of presidents and 
principals of institutions of this kind, 
they put their hands, in my judgment, 
upon the key to the situation. 

rhe ordinary missionary college, let 
the 
missionary auspices especially, for the 


me say, ordinary school under 


education of the negro in the South is, 
under present conditions, the most effec- 


tive agency we have for reaching the 


masses Of these people. 
I find myself as time passes, feeling 


a good deal more anxiety about that 


boy or girl who comes for a short time 


do for those who stay there 


than | 


through a long course of years. If we 


can keep a young man long enough we 


can give direction to his powers and 


so that when he goes out he 


initiative 
will do,what these groups of one term 
students inthose schools are doing now, 

ot 
But 


become active leaders in some kind 


useful work amongst their people. 


these young men and women who go 
straight back to their homes, are too 
often neglected. Wedo not realize that 


there is a tremendous opportunity to 


direct and immediately affect the lives 
of the negroes throughout the entire 
South, 


Let me teil you when you appeal to the 
neevro on the side of his moral earnest- 
ness, when you look him inthe face and 


make direct appeal to his conscience 


vou get the most earnest attention and 
his interest in a way that you 


to 


you get 
when you speak his 
Now, if 


way, if 


don’t even 


emotional side. we approach 


this work in that we approach 


this by recognizing that the young 


people for the most part need Sunday 


School training in everything. we will 


do well 


In a way only Southern people can 
understand life in the South. There 
are white people coming from different 
sections of the country to spend a few 

the work among the black 


months in 
people, whom they do not know, whom 
they do not understand and then school 
pack their trunks and 
in North. 


closes and they 
their 
are educating these people to 


spend vacaitons the 


And they 
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spend their lives in a way with the peo- 
ple they do not know. How can they 

Now, do 
New Eng- 
all 


* school- 


accomplish anything lasting ? 
not mistakeme. Lhonorthe‘ 


school-marm”’’ and know 


that if it 


land we 
the 
who followedthe army into the 


lot 


were not for 
marm”’ 
Sonth 


their been 


had 
They began at the bottom and filled up 


would have very 


different from what it it been, 


these institutions because they trained 
up men and women who were able to 
do this work. I tell you that these 


Northern churches and these Northern 
presidents here would rejoice with joy 
unspeakable to see the time come when 
they will replace tne Northern workers 
with Southern workers, And when the 
Southern people do put their hands and 
hearts and sympathy into the work we 
are going to see something done. 

The Present Needs of the Negro 
Pror. W.B 
GATR ¢ 


By MAaTinkws, PRINCIPAI 
\ri 


ANTA I 


try Setteor, 


Ad 


ANTA. (8A 


AND TRUSTE? NIVEESITY 


As L stand herve with ous hostess on 


host 
all 


meeting upon the Mount of Transhgura 


my left, and 


feel 


oul on my right, | 


that we are here in this great 


tion, looking out into that great light 
that shall brighten as the day shall 
come for the uplitt. for the teain ng for 
the teaching, tor the making of bette: 
men and women, Cheist an men and 
(hristian women, of the black boy and 


girl in the South as the days and years 
shall come 


God bless you who have here, you 


white brethren and black brethren, all 


of us to plan for the work, and to study 
the 


the North, and the Negro, may 


how the Southern man and white 
nan of 
unite their efforts to uplitt and to elevate 
their black brother, and to lift the great 
burden that is holding all of us down as 
we travel homeward through the years 
We are Amer 


enemy should come to our shores, every 


ican citizens,— and if some 


Negro would stand by the flag Every 


Negro would protect this flag. because 


t waves over his home. The great mass 


of the Negroes ought to be reached and 


it is the purpose of this meeting to study 


to lay plans whereby those of us who 


are able may unite their efforts to go 
out and reach that mass who are strugg- 
ling for the light, and need our help so 
That 


what we are doing. 


much. is our mission and that is 


One of the great things that encour- 


ages me is the amount of self help the 


Negro is putting forth. He ought to 
help himself, and he wants to, and he 


does — and that is a gre: 


t point of en 


couragement,. for after all we must help 


ourselves ia all that is worth 


We 


take fresh courage 


aequirlag 
We 


ourselves aud we are 


need to be encouraged ‘ed to 


getting courage from this Conference to 


go out and do things and to help oa 


brother as he ought to be h ‘Iped 


The Present Needs of the Negro 


Be Prestpenr R. OT. PoLLAanrnp. 


ALA 


SALEM 


UNIVERSITY, SALEM, 














Pres. R. T. 


POLLARD 


The Negro was not prepared at the 


time of his emancipation to 
Ile did 
Ile 
taught the simplest things in the siim- 
We God 
he has grown to be any kind of a man. 
The 
the 


recelve 


professional training. not have 


a professional mind had to be 


plest way. should bless that 


reach 


Negro 


great how to 


problem Is 


unreached. I] believe the 


understands the Negro best. tle knows 
more about him than the white man 
This unreached Negro is not at the 


churches, he is not at the evening meet- 
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We cannot get him in 


something for 


ings for study. 
a meeting that 
the uplifting of the race any more than 
the white man him. He 
longs in that meeting and should be 
him there any 


means 


ean be- 


get 


there, but we cant get 


more than you can. 


You say the Negro is ignorant and 


we must teach him. Yes, but along 
with that we need to give attention to 
the problem of how to get the white 


people of this country to know the good 
things that the Negro is doing as well 


as the bad things. 


The newspapers give an account of 
the bad things only, and there is no way 
under Heaven, it seems, for him to 
know about the good things the Negro 
is doing. They don’t come into our 


churches unless they come to preach. 
They to and 


other meetings except for some definite 


don’t come our schools 
purpose. 
Ought it 
that 
learning that the Negro is fostering out 
You talk about in- 


not to be known in this 


country there are institutions of 
of his own pocket ? 
terest in study. If there is any class of 
people who have an interest in educa- 
tion it is the Negro. He 


If you get the wish within 


has the wish 
within him. 
him you needn't worry about it. 


Some Opinions of the Conference 
Immediate Response in the South 

I find that the conception and the pur- 

of that 

immediate response in the judgment and 


pose Conference awakeus 
sympathy of white people in the South. 
It is effort to lift 
Negro at the centre of his life. I hope 


the firs. direct the 
very much that the plans indicated by 
the Conference may come to a speedy 
execution. There is an immense moral 
value in the fact that the moral situa- 
tion among the Negroes has become the 
concern of such a body as the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. 
Rev. Joun E. Wutre, D. D. 
Pastor Second Baptist Church, 
President *‘ Fifth Clifton Conference” 
Atlanta, Ga., August 31, 1908 














T. 0. FULLER 


It Was an Inspiration 
The meeting was an inspiration to me, 
and I have taken up my work with a 
larger outlook, higher ideas, clearer 
vision, and stronger heart. 
Rev. W. H. Brooks, 
Pastor St. Mark’s M. E. Church. 


New York, N. Y., August 27, 1908. 





BROWN 


REV. S. A. 


The Conference was but Day Break 

It was an unusual privilege, and a 
high honor, to be a member of your 
Fitth Clifton 
inspiration of that 
the Lord. 

place, conduct and 


memorable Co iference 
The 


seems clearly of 


Conference 
t 


Surely 
was accomplished 
couclusion—in His spirit. Lt cannot 
but 


influence 


powerful and cumulative 
the 


I believe that as long ago 


have a 


upon “great American 


question.” 
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Productive of Lasting Good 
| believe that the Lord intends t 
bring great results out of the Clifton 
Conference. The more I think of the 
means, the more | believe that they 

will be productive of lasting good 
Itis my prayer that it is the begin 
mong of the rousing of the Christian 
people of the North and South, to a 
realization of actual conditions, and 
conditions that can ouly be improved 
vy the ledgment in the hearts of the 
masses of the blessed Gospel of Christ 
CHnarnnes FL Mrensenver, LL. D.. 
President Shaw University 


Relebch, N. C.. Aneust 25, 1908, 





REV. N. W. COLLIER 


as the household of Cornelius, the 
Hloly Spirit claimed the race question 
to be the problem of the Christian 
Church It can never be solved, then, 
till solved for Christ, and by His 
Chureh, 

Blessed of Him are you, in that He 
has given you the initiative of a Chris 
ian Conference of leaders. looking to- 
vard a Christian solution of the much 
pooted problems of the American Cau 


in and Negro races, 





is 
\ 1 the chureh lras seized the 
oom. it ceases to be a problem. Ot 
irse, our Conference was but day 
' ihes | | e 
he sun will climb, — perhaps REV. J. W. HILL 
mes through clouded skies, but 
= - ] — 
\ ipward an unclouded zenith. Wi.l Return With New Courage 
Revo Jasper C. MASSEr 1 was impressed with the complete 
Pastor First Baptist Church. jess with whieh every detail was a 
( ‘ tneeoa Peon. \tirgust 2%. 1eOs, " 
ranged and carried out. The fact that 


prominent men of both races, so widely 


differing in sentiment. conld be brought 
ogethber in such harmeny and good 
will, vave evidence of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit It was indeed an in 
spiration to those of us whoare engaced 
in work among the Negroes, and we 
shall return to our work with new 
courage 

I shall be most happy to co-operate 
nany plan which will make our girls 


nore efficient in teaching in Sabbatl 





schools amony their own people, 
Miss Harriet Bb. GIiLes, 


President Spelman Seminary 





JOUN HOPE Atlanta, Ga. August 26, 190s 
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One Result 
| want to tell you that one result of 
that Conference has been to encourage 
me in my work, and to strengthen my 
that I 
the Lord would have me to do. 
G. 


conviction am doing just what 


Supt. Jas. LL. D., 


Stillman Institute. 


SNEDECOR, 


Sec’y The Presbyterian Assembly's 


Committee on Colored Evangelization. 


‘Tuscaloosa, Ala., August 25, 1908. 





REV. H. A. 


BOYD 


It Was A Great Conception 
It wasa great conception, and worth- 
ily carried out and cannot but result in 
vreat good in the cause of elevation of 
Negro the 
which you have upon your heart. 
Rev. M. MELDEN, D. D., 
Former President Clark University. 
Wilbraham, Mass , 1908. 


the and Sunday Schools, 


CHARLES 
September 2. 


A Specific Plan Considered 
Institutions so widely differ in char- 
Atlanta lus- 
The 


purpose of the Conference was two fold; 


acter as and 


University 


kegee Institute were represented 


first, to discover the present moral and 


religious condition of the negro race: 
and, second, to discuss the pract'cability 
\s- 


to Southern edu- 


of the International Sunday School 
sociation’s furnishicg 


cational institutions for negroes, leaders 


to promote Sunday Schools in negro 
In of 


the general object of the moral and re 


churches. brief. consideration 


ligious elevation of the race was accom- 


panied with the consideration of a 


specific plan. Members of the Contfer- 
ence found encouragement not only in 


what was said and what was undertaken, 


but in the very fact of the gathering 
itself. These two meeting, that of the 
Negro Business League and that of the 
Clifton Conference, represent the two 


sides of all human progress, neither of 
which sheuid ever be forgotten: on the 
one side, ** if any will not work, neither 
“the 
things that are not seen are eternal 
“'’The Outlook.’ 
N. Y., Sept. 4, 1908 


let him eat;’’ on the other side, 


From an Editorial in 
New York, 





Ww. i 


ARKIS 


Important Possibilities Foresha’ cued. 
To 


white and colored races tovether in con 


bring representative men of the 
ference on the negro problem is a diffi 
The 


rences on education have discussed 


cult) question, Southern confer 
the 
question on all sides, but always in the 
of Mr. W. OH 
Hartshorn seemsto have achieved a de 
of 
of 


form, at 


absence the negro. 


gree success in bringing represnta- 


tives both races on a common plat 


his home in Clifton, Mars... last 


week. . Important possibilities are 


foreshadowed in such a plan, and those 


who attempt to formulate it, and put it 


in operation, may be assured of the 
sympathetic interest of those in the 
North and in the South who realize 


that the moral and spiritual. as well as 


the intellectual, elevation of the negro 
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race is essential to the welfare of 


whole nation. 
Mass., 1YOS 


Boston, August 29, 


From an editorial 


in ** The Convregationalist ” 


the 














PROF, W. 


B. MATTHEWS 


PRINCIPAL GATE CITY PUBLIC 


SCHOOL, ATLANTA GA, 











Will Make a Distinct Advance 
Dyke Rock Cottage, Clifton, Mass., in 


which Mr. W. H. Hartshorn dispenses 
such princely Christian hospitality, last 
of 
black, 


North and South, who are interested in 


week entertained a Conference men 


and women, white and from 


the uplifting of the negro race. 


As 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


of the Lnternati#tonal Sunday School As- 
sociation, Mr. Hartshorn is seeking new 


liclds of usefulness. 


rhis is the Fifth Clifton Conference, 


ind if its results are equal to those of 


former vears, it will mark a distinet 


wivance, both in Sunday Schools aetiv- 


ity and inthe means available for the 
training of the colored population. 


From an editorial in the ‘*‘ New York 


Christian Advoeate.”’ 


New York, N. Y., August 27, 1908. 


The Movement Full of Promise 


The Conference dealt with the diffi- 


culties of the situation very frankly 


and fully, and was pergaded through- 


out with the best of feeling. The 
Negro is naturally religious, and is 


more easily reached through religious 


methods than any class of people. 


This movement to develop Sunday 
Schoo! work among them is, therefore, 
full of promise for the betterment of 


the race, and for the solution of one of 
the most difficult and threatening prob- 
lems of American life. 

From an editorial in ‘*The Watchman.” 


Boston, Mass., August 27. 1908. 


Two Methods Contrasted 


Two methods of dealing with the 


Negro were prominently before the 
country last week: One was the method 
of hunting, hanging, shooting, burning 
any negro that is found in the path of 
the day’sfrenzy. It was exhibited 
notably at Springtield, Illinois by 


a drunken mob. 


The other was the method of moral 


and Christian training. The scene of it 
Mr. W. N. 
The 


Association. 


was the home of Hartshorn, 
International 


He 


men 


the Chairman of 


Sunday School had 


assembled a company of and 


women, white and colored, from the 


North and the South and con- 
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sulted with them with reference to the 
moral condition of the (colored) race, 
its relation to the Sunday School influ- 
ence... . It was attended by people 
prominent in religious, educational, 
philanthropic and social work. The 
addresses were practical, because they 
were made by people, white and black, 
who had observed the situation first- 
hand. 

Nobody can doubt which of their two 
methods of dealing with the Negro is 
the most consistent, or the more prom- 
ising. The mob method only brutalizes 
the white race, and does not improve 
the negro; the moral method, which 
included adequate intellectual, indus- 
trial and moral training of the race, is 
in harmony with the method that has 
been pursued in the elevation of all 
submerged peoples. 

From an editorial in 
‘* The Morning Star.”’ 


Boston, Mass., August 27, 1908. 


Plans For the Future 

THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHoo. 

ASSOCIATION TO WorK THROUGH 

EXISTING AGENCIES 

Mr. Hartshorn, who has given so 
much of his time, money, energy and 
business ability to this question during 
the past three years, has visited nearly 
every Southern State in the course of 
his investigations. He has studied the 
problem in the homes, the schools, the 
business houses, the churches and the 
Sunday Schools of the Negroes, and has 
had frequent conferences not only with 

the representative leaders of the race 
pastors, teachers and business men—but 
with Governors, publicists, pastors, edu- 
cators, Sunday School leaders and busi- 


ness men among the white people. He 


has gone to the source of things and 
has aimed to get his information from 
all view points. He said to the writer: 
**Our new plan of work under the aus- 
picies of the International Sunday 
School Association and the Committee 
appointed at the Clifton Conference, 
does not require money to purchase 
land, or to erect new buildings, or for 
endowment, but to pay the salary and 
expenses of efficient men to teach pupils 
already assembled in schools already 
established, so that when these pupils 
return to their homes they can be prac- 
tical superintendents and teachers in 
the Sunday Schools already organized, 
their home churches, and if not organ- 
ized, how they can organize, conduct 
and teach new schools.”’ 

Mr. Hartshorn says the money can be 
raised for this practical work, to be 
done in the schools already in existence. 
The co-operation of the great organiza- 
tions like the Freedman’s Aid Society 
of the M. E. Church, the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, the great 
Negro Denominational Societies and 
other forces, will assure the success of 
the plan. 

President Booker T. Washington 
Commends the Plans 

President Booker T. Washington of 
Tuskegee Institute, greatly desired to 
be present, but owing to the fact that 
the Negro Business League of which he 
is National President, was to be in ses- 
sion during the three days of the Con- 
ference, he was unable to attend. 
Tuskegee, however, was represented by 
Prof. John Stephenson, who is in charge 
of the Sunday School and Y. M.C. A. 
work atthe Institute. President Wash- 
ington sent a letter in which he said, 
‘I wish to assure you, but for the fact 
that I have made definite engagments a 
good while ago, which I cannot break, 
that I would be present. I wish further 
to add that [amin hearty accord with 
your plans, and with your purposes, and 
stand ready to do anything I can to 
assist you in carrying them out.”’ 
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The Findings of The Conference 
After thoughtful and prayerful con- 
the 


the following as the sentiment and ex- 


sideration, Committee presented 


pression of the Conference, and it was 
unanimously adopted, on motion of Dr. 
M. C. B. 
by Gen. Johnston, of Alabama: 

A National 


the President of thirty-four institutions 


Mason of Cincinnati, seconded 


Conference, consisting of 
for the education of the Negro, repre- 
sentatives of nine missionary organiza- 


tions, officials of The International Sun 


day School Association, pastors, Sun- 
day School and church leaders. and 
business and _ professional men, as- 


sembled to consider the present moral 


and religious conditions and needs of 
the Negro race, after a three days’ ses- 
sion in Clifton, August 18-19-20, makes 


the following declaration: 

(1) That we gratefully recognize the 
Negro 
Race since Emancipation, and the ex- 
the 


phenomenal progress of the 


work that is being done by 


the Negro, 


cellent 
educational institutions for 
in Bible instruction 

2) That 


the 


fundamental need in 


of the 


the 


present condition Negro is 
the development of right moral motives, 
and high standards, in the mass of the 
race. 

(5) That the permanent uplifting of 


the race must be through the moral 


and religious instruction of the children 

and youth in their homes, schools and 

churches 
(4) That 


properly organized and conducted, is a 


the Sunday School, when 


great effective agency for imparting the 
principles of the Christian religion and 
the saving knowledge of God’s word, 

In view of this declaration the Con- 
ference recommends: 

That the [International Sunday School 
Association be requested, through its 
Committee on Work among Negroes, to 
o-operate with the Committee appoint 
out 


ed by this Conference, in carrying 


plans for the inauguration of system- 
atic and thorough courses of Sunday 
and instruction in 


School training 


olleges and schools for Negroes. 


Committee Appointed 

In accordance with its ‘*Declaration,”’ 
the Conference appointed the following 
Committee to co-operate with the Com - 
mittee already appointed by The Inter- 
national Sunday School Association 
which has charge of ‘** The Work among 
and for the Negroes: ”’ 

John E. White, Atlanta, 
Second Baptist Church 

W. P. Thirkield, 
Iniversity, Washington, D. ¢ 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Ga., Pastor 


President Howard 


Geo. Sale Superintend- 


ent of Education, Ameircan Baptist 


Home Mission Society. 
James E. Snedecor, Superintendent 

Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Woodworth. President 


Miss. 


Frank 4G. 
Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, 

Willlam 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Bishop Geo. W. Clinton, A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Charlotte, N.C. 

M. C. 


\id Society of the M. E 


Goodel| Frost, President 


4. Mason, Secretary Freedman’s 
Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
_& 2 
versity, Selma, 
H. L. 
University, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


President Selma Uni- 


Ala. 
Met ‘rorey . 


Pollard, 


President Biddle 


The Committee on ‘‘Work 
Among the Negroes”’ representing 
The International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, is as follows: 

W. N. Hartshorn, Boston, Chairman. 
John Stites, Louisville, Ky. 

E. K. 
John R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. A. 
N. B. 


Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 


Eudaly, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Broughton, Raleigh, N. ©. 


B. W. Green, Little Roek, Ark. 
M. ¢ Bridges, Norwood, La. 
Pres. H. Bb. Frissell, Hampton, Va. 


The Most Significant Movement 
is the signiti- 


the 


This Conference most 


cant movement in history of out 
work for the redemption of a race. 
President Wilbur P. Thirkield, Howard 


University, Washington, D. C. 
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Words of Appreciation 
Among those who spoke on resolu- 
tions Wednesday evening, were President 
Collier of Jacksonville, Gen. Johnston, 
Rev. Dr. Brooks, Presi- 
Dr. 


Two or three quota- 


Bishop Clinton, 


dent Meserve, Senator Broughton, 
White and others. 
tions from some of the members breathe 
the spirit of Christian fellowship which 
prevailed and evidenced the atmosphere 
in which the members of the Conference 


lived. 


Gen. Johnston said, ‘It has never been 
my privilege, in the three score and ten 
that head 
the beautiful hospitality of a 


the 


years have passed over my 


to enjoy 


home surrounded on outside by 


such exquisite loveliness, and on the 


inside with such heavenly beauty. And 
so | want to express the joy which the 


fellowship and the association with 


these lovely Christians have given me. 
**Lcome to know and realize the fact 


that a and beautiful Christian 


home in the North 


quiet 
is just as exquisite, 
nall its beauty, as it is anywhere in 
shall th 


the fellowship and 


the world. I carry it wi me to 


my last day the 


sweet joy and comtort of this household 


and these dear people, and these with 


eat 


whom | have associated in this ¢ 
Conterence.”’ 


think I 


sentiment of my colored brethren when 


Bishop ¢ linton, ** I voice the 


I say that we feel that we are to be the 
largest beneficiaries of this heaven-sent 
movement, in which the Lord has made 
Mr. Mrs 


a 


Hartshorn His representa- 
that 


ana 


want to say nothing 


has given us more encouragement than 


the kindness of our host and hostess. 


| believe that God its in this move- 
ment, and that under his leadership and 
guidance the white man of the North 
and of the South, and the Negro of both 
sections start out to solve this problem 


the betterment of mankind.”’ 


fol 

The “resolutions” as unanimously 
adopted, by a rising vote, expressed ap- 
preciation to the Chairman and the 


Secretary; to each member of the Dyke 
Rock Cottage household, and included 
the following: 
‘**The members of the Clifton Confer- 
ence of 1908, on the progress and needs 
of the Negro in the South, closed their 
deliberations with the conviction that 
this meeting marks the beginning of a 
new era in our own lives and in the his- 
tory of the great Christian and Patriotic 
enterprises to which our lives are now 


consecrated afresh. 


Hartshorn t 


We wish Mr. and Mrs. ) 


know that from this time forth thoughts 
of them their wisdom, generosity and 


Christian love — will with 


thoughts of our high calling as workers 


mingle 
in the Lord’s harvest field. 


We salute with filial love the patri- 


archs of our Conference, General How 


ard, General Johnston and Bishop 
Gaines, and pledge ourselves to the 
carrying forward of the good work 
which they began under the greatest 


difliculties and discouragements and 
have brought under God to such large 


beginnings of success. 


Sent Regrets. 
Several Presidents and other leaders 


and 


who had accepted the invitation 


expected to be present were unable to 
attend because of illness or unexpected 
envagements, but they are In Sympathy 
with the work. The list includes the 
fullowing: 

President J. W. E. Bowen, Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga’ 

President J. M. Cox, Philander Smith 
College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Rev. Fred H. Knight, Boston, former 
President New Orleans University, New 
La. 

Bev. FP. d. 
Secretary 

Prof. 1. 
Member 
mittee 

President J. O. Spencer, Morgan 
Baltimore, Md 
President E. T. Ware, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Orleans, 
Maveety, Cincinnati, O., 
Freedman’s Aid Society. 

Penn, Atlanta, Ga., 
Executive Com 


Garland 
International 


Col- 
lege. 
Atlanta Uni 
versity, 
Woodworth, Tou- 
Miss. 


President Frank G. 
galoo l niversity, Tougaloo, 





2 a 


* 
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The Conference Host 

Mr. WILLIAM NEWTON HARTSHORN 

The readers of Alexander’s Magazine 
will be glad to know something more 
of the founder and host of this Confer- 
ence, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association. 

Mr. Hartshorn is a Christian business 
man; a member of the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church. He is president and 
treasurer of the ‘* Priscilla Publishing 
Company,’ which publishes the maga- 
zine —** The Modern Priscilla,’ one of 
the most successful of the monthly 
magazines devoted to women’s work 
and interest. 

The business of the magazine is so 
ably conducted by his partners, that 
Mr. Hartshorn is able to give practi- 
cally pine-tenths of all his time to 
Sunday School work, and its related 
problems. 

For seventeen years he was at the 
head of the Sunday School work in 
Massachusetts, as Chairman of the State 
Executive Committee. 

In 1896, he was made Vice-Chairman 
of the Lnternational Committee; and in 
1962, at Denver, on the death of the be- 
loved B. F. Jacobs, Mr. Hartshorn was 
unanimously chosen Chairman of the 
Committee. He was re-elected in 1905, 
at Toronto, and in June, last, was the 
unanimous choice of the Executive 
Committee, representing the entire Sun- 
day School World, for another term of 
leadership. 

Mr. Hartshorn’s administration will 
be known as the ‘* era of Conferences.”’ 


He has been able, by reason of knowl- 


edge of men, as well as of conditions, to 
bring together in conference, widely 
divergent interests and people, and has 
had the happiness of seeing what prom- 
ised to be a hopeless tangle straightened 


great inspirations in a 


_ 


out to become 
common cause for success. 
Mr. Hartshorn’s interest in the Negro 


s not a recent day conception. For 


more than three years, by personal 
visits to the South, conferences with 
the leaders of both races in their homes, 
their schools, their churches, and busi- 
ness institutions, he has sought to know 
conditions and has tried to put himself 
in the place of each person with whom 
he has conversed, with the desire to get 
at the subject from all possible view- 
points, that right conclusions might be 
reached in order that right relations 
might be established. 

This Conference, remarkable in many 
ways, was the out-growth of careful, 
thoughtful, prayerful study on the part 
of Mr. Hartshorn. He ought to be, as 
he very probably is, very happy in its 
outcome. 

He said at the close of the Clifton 
meeting, ‘We have had a delightfnl 
and most profitable Conference. It is 
the outgrowth of years of study and of 
work, but still this is only the begin- 
ning of greater things yet to be. We 
are sitting before a great problem; the 
vision is in our souls; and my prayer is 
that this may be but the beginning of 
better days for you and for us.”’ 

The sweet presence of Mrs. Hartshorn 
will never be forgotten by those who 
were privileged to be present in this 


memorable Conference. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 
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ilton’s “Well Sir!” rumbling forth 


ON LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE 
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(Continued from page 192) 


passed quickly, and the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast was served at the 
famous and ancient Johnson House, 
at Gardiner, Maine. Quaint, old town, 
that! There is an atmosphere of pork- 
beans—and--puritan--twenty-one-times-a- 
week in that place. It was here the 
company split: part of them to go to 
Augusta, Maine, whence a_ delightful 
sail would bring them to the Camp 
by gasoline launch; part to jolt to 
their destination in the time-honored 
way, by horse-drawn vehicle. 

And such a drive! And such a 
view! Fourteen miles cross country, 
through the most picturesque part of 
the pine-tree state. Up hill, down 
hill, creeping summitward, crawling 
valleyward. It’s the queerest thing 
about horses anyway! The maxim 
urges: “Going uphill urge me not”— 
“Going down hill, drive me not;” in 
other words, “you'll wind me to death 
if you want me to climb on the run” 
and “you'll break my neck and kid- 
neys, and your own not less, when 
you hustle me down the grade.” It 
seems to me that a hilly country 
offers too much opportunity for 
equine graft. However, rugged road 
or not, we got to the camp, hale and 
hearty. Up the last slope with the 
wooded valley sinking below in hazy 
perspective; an everwidening pano- 
rama of verdant valleys and ragged, 
rocky glens. Over the crest, we got 
our first view of the lake; a dazzling, 
winding chalice set in the rim of un- 
dulating hills; glistening with a mil- 
lion brilliants of flashing, sunlit drops; 
a placid orgy of color, gorged with the 
blue of the sky and the gold of the 


day; in endless varying tremulations 
of its surface betraying its many 
moods, whimsical as a woman’s. “An’ 


there’s them black bass!” 

“Well Sir!” Thus spake Mr. W. H. 
Hamilton. Did he ever have a chance 
to quit saying that? Why, at every 
turn something must catch the eye to 
stir a palsied tongue to muttering ex- 





from unfathomable estomachial deptis 
(bass voices like other bass things 
settle somewhere deep) has peculiar 
qualities to fix itself in one’s memory. 

“Well, Sir!” with a rip and a snort, 
ye campers had worked a metamorpho- 
sis in a minute. It was no time be- 
fore long ilegged, stealthy footed, 
primitively attired gentlemen were 
storking it along the water front and 
through swampy places. A  remark- 
able sight! Suddenly some individual 
stalker would lurch forward, and re- 
cover his upright position with some- 
thing squirming in his hand. Once or 
twice a penitent greenhorn guest was 
lectured upon the chromatic predi- 
lections of black bass as to bait. A 
certain guest, innocent of the _ exis- 
tence of color discrimination among 
the black bassfolk, triumphantly held 
up a frantic, warty hoptoad, that he 
had captured after prolonged activi- 
ties in swampy regions. “Well, Sir!” 
it’s a trick catching! And it came 
mighty hard to that certain guest to 
give up his old, brown hoptoad and 
confine his hunt to the sprightlier, 
and more elusive green frog. Mind 
you, for that’s the thing to tickle a 
bass to death! Just hook that inno- 
cent, green frog between the two hip 
pockets, in his pants, not deeper, and 
submerge the same to teach him how 
to swim. He can’t drown, and he’ll be 
a very zealous pupil, and do his level 
best to swim like a sport. Then along 
comes a bass, and looks at him<and 
looks at him, and sniffs at him, and 
you feel a telepathic shiver along 
your line, and you heart goes pitter- 
patter, and everything below your 
diaphragm kind of evaporates all of a 
sudden, and you feel empty all over 
(that’s where the fisherman’s flask 
comes in, or goes in rather) the first 
thing you know, clickety-click, goes 
your reel and the squabble is on. 
George-brown-it, that bass must weigh 
ten pounds; you haul him in, and get 
a look at him at the other end of your 
line, and he squints at you with blood 
in his eye! Wouldn’t blame him, 


though, with a hook in his anatomy 
besides a recalcitrant, green frog in 
swimming attitude. 
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Well Sir, his squint kind of scares 
you and you let go a spell, and finally 
Mr. Bass comes throwing himself on 
your mercy, limping up to your boat, 
belly-wopping and tail-wagging with a 
sick look around his nose, and his 
vertebrae out of joint, so as to make 
him float side-wise in a_ disgusted, 
unfishy sort of a way. 


“Well Sir! You get him into your 
boat! Weigh him? Half a_ pound, 
Sir! Well Sir! .... Then you go to 


catch another frog, or maybe a katy- 
did. 

“Gemmen, ilet’s gon’ frun hyeah!” 
That gun shot had a warning ring to 
it and it coincides with a creepy feel- 
ing around your vermiform appeadix, 
apprising you generally of an ap- 
proaching dinner hour! There’s dan- 
ger in a gun, though. Better fire ii 
off in the air. One should always aim 
high in life, anyhow, and thinking of 
this when firing musketry will help 
you to miss your neighbor, or your 
big toe. : 

The conversation at the 
—hbut that sounds fishy! Desist! 

Thus came the morning of August 
9th, a Sunday. A day of rest, a day 
of peace, of preaching and of pleasan- 
tries! Enter the feminine element 
Else why the pleasantries; else why 
the grand concert, else How the danc- 
ing? 

To Mr. Charles Alexander, editor 
and publisher of Alexander’s Magazine 
was appropriately assigned the deliv- 
ery of the sermon at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. Mr. Alexander posses- 
ses the sentiment and the _ spirit, 
though not the cloth, to grace the pul- 
pit extemporaneously. He feelingly 
discoursed to the edification of all 
those present, choosing for his text, 


table? 


A. B. C. 
The sermon aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm and the sweet singing 


which followed, served to calm the 
buoyant spirits of the congregation. 
Other features of the morning ser- 
vice were the piano solos rendered by 
Prof. Pat Toy, the quartets by the 
world-famed C. G. and R. C., expert 
translators of the Lines and Dots and 
the reading from James G. Corrother’s 
Book, entitled, “The Black Cat” by the 
pastor. 


Using the language of Rev. Dark 
Loudmouth, he said: 

“Genamuns,” “we b’ars an honah’d 
name. De cat—an’ pertickler de 
Black Cat—have bin a pow’ful an’ 
’spectable genamun sense Time fust 
begun to wheel his eternal flight ob 
circumlocution th’u’ endless ages ob 
nitric acid, quinessence ob floatin’ pro- 
toplasm, dn’ parlimentary usage!” 

“Long befo’ de earf wah made er 
de arch-angel Gabriel had cut his milk- 
teeth, de Black Cat had gradjiated 
fiom a singin’ school in Mahs, an’ had 
created de planet ob Juan Fernandez 
an’ de islan’ ob Mesopotamia! 

“De cat am a practical pusson. He 
am no spring chicken. He am ge’ly 
cal’ated to hab nine libes, but dis de 
cunjah man ’roun’ de co’nah assures 
me am a sad mistake. He hab nine 
hundred and ninety-nine libes, libs as 
long as he want to evah time, an’, lak 
de good Christ’an, is ’bo’n ag’in’ ai- 
mose any ole time. Dat’s why de 
Theosophists sings dey sacred solo, 
‘De Cat Come Back.” 

“When de earf wah made _ widout 
fo’m er void, de Black Cat wah dah, 
watchin’ de whole business, an’ a-lay- 
in’ his wires foh to sen’ Grovah Clebe- 
lan’ to de United States senate an’ 
Dick Crokah to de happy lan’ o’ Can- 
aan! Fust thaing he done wuz to 
cross our fo’ parents’ luck in de beau- 
tiful Gahden ob Eden, an’ sen’ po’ 
Adam out to play football wid de 
rattlesnakes an’ In’juns in de lonely 
Province ob Wes’ Virginny. De Black 
Cat am prone to ebil, as de spahks fly 
up’ards. He am a lubber ob de back 
fence, de telegraph pole, an’ de mid- 
night serenade. Bootjacks, pistols, 
policemen’s clubs, an’ missiles kin not 
stop his rapturous ditty to de pale- 
face moon. He am a genamun! He 
am de mahvel ob de nations! 

“You mout ax me whut de Black 
Cat hab done foh sufferin’ humanity. 


I answer: He am de inventor ob de 
watermillun, co’n pone, sweeten ’tat- 
ers, liquor, an’ ’possum; an’ wuz de 


fust man to teach de cullud race de 
advisability ob eatin’ po’k chops when 
you’s flush an’ libber when  you’s 
hahd up.” “Oh, de Laud will provide! 
Dat’s why he gib us ole Mesmerizer 
| here to bring us good luck whahevah 
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we goes in de United Snakes ob Amer- 
icy, while some ob our good ole moth- 
ers is a-ben’in’ ovah de wash-tub, ’way 
down yondah in Dixie-lan’, sheddin’ 
briny tears an’ a singin’—What’s ma 
won’rin’ boy to-night?” 

“Genamuns, as [I close a vision ob 
de future comes befo’ me: I sees de 
Black Cat seated on a th’one so high 
dat he kin tetch Jubiter wid his tail 
an’ use de moon foh a cuspido’! I 
sees him git between de earf an’ de 
sun an’ dey won’t be no daylight 
‘twel he moves! An’ de same way 
wid de rain; he arch his back, dey’s a 
hundred billion earf-quakes an’ torna- 
dos on de earf! An’ dey ain’t no 
body got no ’fluence wid de cat but 
de members ob dis club; an’ people is 
a-fallin’ at your feets, th’o’in’ us dey 
money an’ jewels an’ rabbit’s feet, an’ 
sitch, an’ a-totin’ us all de good eat- 
in’s in de known world. An’ evah 
membah ob dis club’ll hab a brass 
ban’ to ’sco’t him ’roun’; an’ a golden 
crown on his black head, an’ club 
in his han’ to kill critics wid!— 
chillum to seatter flowers in front ob 
him an’ behin’ him, an’ on bofe sides 
ob him, an’ fo’ty college gradjiates to 
c#h’ his trailin’ robes!” 

“As ah wah ‘bout to remahk,” con- 
tinued Simon, “not bein’ fully pre- 
pah’d to disgust dis subject, to-night, 
ah feels a gweat delicacy in ventur- 
in’ to ahticulate upon de preposses- 
sin’ preposterousness ob de proposi- 
tion proposed an’ propounded by ouh 
potent and pow’ful president.” “But, 
reefin’ de silvah wings uv ma gol’en 
*magination, an’ drif’in back’ahds f’om 
de Angel-lan’ uv de Possessive Case— 
’scuse me, genamuns, ah wah once a 
college gradjiate—an’ lookin’ fo’wahds 
to de bygone days uv ign’ance an’ slab- 
ery—ain’t but one tale ah knows on de 
subjeck!”’ 

And here followed the reading of 
the greatest poem of the 20th Cen- 
tury entitled, 

DE CAHVIN. 
“Jim Johnson lubbed a yallah girl 
Until his brain began to whirl: 
But, Sambo Brown he jlubbed huh, too, 
An’ out o’ dat a quarrel grew. 
So Jimmy Johnson comes to town 
A-purpose to cahve Sambo Brown. 
Along about de hour ob noon, 





He fines him down in Smiff’s saloon; 
’Fo’ Sambo knowed whut he wuz "bout, 
Jim Johnson drawed him razah out, 
An’ cut him all around de face— 
All up de back, an’ evah place! 
He cut him low, he cut him high— 
Cleah f’om his ankle to his eye— 
He clipped bofe ears off fom Sam’s 
head— 
It was a sin how po’ Sam bled! 
He dislocated Sambo’s jaw— 
He cahved him to de bone—oh, Law! 
I tell you whut, it wuz a sight 
De way he slashed him lef’ an’ right! 
He spoiled Sam’s go-to-meetin’ clothes, 
He whacked de end off fiom Sam’s 
nose, 
He cut him ’twel he hel’ his breff— 
He like to cut de coon to deff! 
When, suddenly, Sam tu’ns about, 
An’ draws a bran’ new razah out, 
An’ whacks Jim Johnson jes’ lak dat! 
He spiled his ketch-me-quick plug hat- 
He cut his head, he cut his feet, 
An’ den he made de two cuts meet— 
He cut out Johnson’s bes’es eye— 
He cut his tongue out, putty nigh! 
He cut his name in Johnson’s cheek— 
He cut his ’twel he couldn’t speak. 
He cut de po’ man jes’ foh fun— 
Good Laud, I thought Jim’s time had 
come! 
But Johnson rallied, ’bout dis time, 
An’ swo’ dat he’d make Sambo climb! 
Den, oh! de way dem two did fight, 
No man kin tell in black an’ white:— 
Slashin’ one ’nother all to slashes, 
An’ gashin’ each other all to gashes! 
Dey fit an’ mixed an mixed an’ fit— 
Seemed lak dem fellahs wouldn’t quit! 
And co’se we didn’t nah one staht ’em; 
An’ didn’t feel disposed to paht ’em; 
An’ Smiff say: “Let ’em fight it out; 
Dey’s got de grit you reads about.” 
Alas! how I regrets to tell 
How bofe at last in mincemeat fell. 
But. in de midst ob dat brown hash, 
De razahs still contrived to clash, 
As ef de souls ob dem two shades 
Still struggled in de razah blades! 
We sent around an’ got some glue, 
An’ done de bes’ dat we could do— 
We tried; but, man, we tried in vain 
To make ’em stick together again— 
All we could do wuz git a broom, 
An’ sweep ’em bofe out ob de room.” 
The Sunday reception was largely 
attended. Let us be formal and con- 
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forming, and add, that “among those 
present” were: 

F. A. Robinson, Pres., William H. 
Hamilton, William Lloyd Marshall, 
William O. Armstrong, David R. Ble- 
vins, John Godsell, C. Miller, sec’y., 
David H. Sampson, William S. Hill, 
Fin. Sec., William McKim, William A. 
Hemingway, James L. DeKnight, Jos- 
eph J. Blevins, I. L. Roberts, J. E. 
Jacobs, Tressie W. Tegart, Emma C. 
Baxter, Edward F. Salisbury, Lulu G. 
Baxter, Edward P. Toy, Theodore 
Lee, Edith Wallace, A. E. Edson, 
Jeannette L. Plant, S. K. Hopper, W. 
S. Lowrie, Dr. Charles Askowith, C. 
W. Grotin, F. E. Wakefield, F. E. 
Tolle, C. H. Tolle, J. B. Angus, Jr., F. 
H. Lynde, Alex Fowler, M. B. Birath, 
Mrs. A. C. Fowler, Mrs. J. J. Hogan, 
Mrs. John B. Angus, W. A. Blaisdell, 
William Hogan, Stella Blaisdell, Mae 
Wakefield, Mrs. Fred Tolle, Mrs. C. 
W. Grotin, Earl Ware, May Tolle, Dr. 
H. Linenthal, Mrs. F. Goldman, H. P. 
Horne, Ella G. Donovan, William I. 
Wyman, Julius J. Cohen. 

It were altogether too trying to our 
peace of mind to digress here and 
fondly linger upon the description of 
that memorable Sunday. We are back 
there again, in the woods by the lake, 
digesting the sermon, the dinner and 
the oratory of many. We waltz away 
to the tune of the Grand Concert, 
away from our Boston bound curricu- 
lum to the camp in the pines. We 
linger there, and the time passes. 
There’s another twelvemonth of hustle 
ahead of us. And, therefore, let’s 
leave the camp till 1909. There’s a 
year’s work to be done, and thus: 

“Gemmen, let’s gon’ frun thar!” 








THE NORTHEASTERN FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








The Northeastern Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs assembled at Norwich, 
Conn., with the Rose of New England 
Women’s League and the Louise De- 
Mortie Club in St. Mary’s Hall on 
Broadway in its 12th annual session, 
August 12 to 14, 1908. 

Wednesday afternoon, August 12, the 
executive board of the Federation held 





its annual session over which the 
president of the convention presided. 
In the evening, an informal reception 
was tendered the delegates and visi- 
tors. 

Thursday, August 13, the conven- 
tion was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice W. Wiley, after roll- 
call, reports were read by Mrs. Egbert 
Lee, chairman of Ways and Means 
committee. Mrs. Irene Jurix conduct- 
ed a conference on Philanthropic Work 
followed by reports of clubs in Maine, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island. The 
roll-call showed an attendance of 150, 
representing altogether ninety clubs. 
At 11.10 memorial services were con- 
ducted by Mrs. S. E. Everetts of Al- 
bany, N. Y. After the memorial ser- 
vices, the treasurer’s report was read, 
followed by the report of Mrs. W. B. 
Snelson, editor of the Northeastern. 
Mrs. Snelson reported that 3000 copies 
of the Northeastern had been printed 
and distributed during the year. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the unanimous choice of Mrs. Alice W. 
Wiley, president, Brooklyn, N. _ Y.; 
Mrs. Hannah Smitn, Boston, first 
vice president; Mrs. Daisy Hart, 
Providence, R. I., second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Ella P. King, Norwich, 
Conn., third vice president; Mrs. M. 
Wilkerson, New York, fourth vice 
president, and Mrs. N. Smith, Rhode 
Island, fifth vice president. Mrs. M. 
Cravath-Simpson, Chelsea, chairman of 
executive board, Mrs. Christina Goode 
Harris, Brooklyn, superintendent of 
juvenile department; Miss Hattie A. 
Cook, Norwich, general secretary; 
Mrs. William Amos, New Haven, as- 
sistant secretary; Mrs. E. M. Cotton, 
Boston, treasurer. Heads of the several 
departments were appointed as follows: 
Editor of the Northeastern, Mrs. Wa- 
terloo B. Snelson, Cambridge, Mass; 
associate editors, Mrs. M. C. Hall, Chel- 
sea, Mass., Miss Nettie Smith, Rhode 
Island; Miss Pearl Tatten, Connec- 
ticut; Miss E. A. Mickens, New York; 
Mrs. E. S. Greene, Maine; Mrs. Pen- 
dleton, District of Columbia. Treas- 
urer of the Northeastern, Mrs. F. M. 
W. Alexander, Boston, Mass. Mothers’ 
meetings, Mrs. Alex. Wright, Boston, 
Mass. Educational, Miss Ella Wilson, 
Worcester, Mass. Philanthropic, Mrs. 
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M. E. J. Parker, Brooklyn, N. Y. Arts 
and crafts, Miss Helen 
Springfield, Mass. Suppression of 
lynching, Miss lrene Moorman, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Ways and means, Mrs. Eg- 
bert Lee, Springfield, Mass. Temper- 
ance department, Mrs. Mary J. Zeno, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The reports of various clubs were 
very encouraging. Sixteen new clubs 
Were organized during the year. The 
list of clubs in Maine, New Jersey 
and Rhode Island was read by the gen- 
eral secretary, to which reports were 
made by the following New Jersey 
clubs: Afro-American Woman’s Indus- 
trial club, Jersey City; Helping Hand, 
W. C. T. U., Jersey City. 

Rhode Island clubs reporting were 
as follows: New Century club, Provi- 
dence; Young Ladies’ Culture club, 
Providence; American Girls’ Culture 
club, Newport; Woman’s Newport 
League, Newport; Good Cheer Branch 
Sunshine, Providence; M. H. Dicker- 
son Mothers’ club, Providence; Young 


Ladies’ Progressive club, Providence; 
Paul Laurence Dunbar club, Provi- 
dence. 


The welcome to the city was deliv- 
ered by His Honor Mayor Costello 
Lippitt, in which he warmly congratu- 
lated the Federation on its work and 
thanked it for the honor conferred 
upon the city in meeting here. He 
wished for them every success and 
God-speed in their efforts to elevate 
the people of the country. 

The address of response to the 
Mayor was delivered by Mrs. F. M. W. 
Alexander of Boston, who expressed 
deep appreciation of the Mayor’s kind 
words and referred to what Norwich 
had done for the benefit of Negro edu- 
cation at the South, saying that the 
citizens of Norwich had really con- 
tributed more than any other city of 
its size in the country to this good 
cause. She referred with thankfulness 
to the noble philanthropy of the late 
John F. Slater, who gave a large sum 
of money for the benefit of southern 
institutions. Upon the conclusion of 
her address a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to the Mayor. 

Connecticut Club’s Report. 

A piano solo by Miss Maud .Robin- 

son of Brooklyn, N. Y., was followed 


S. Garrett, | 


by the reports from clubs. There were 
no reports from Pennsylvania or Mary- 
land. The following Connecticut clubs 
reported. Rose of New England Wo- 
men’s League, Norwich; Louise De- 
Mortie club, Norwich; Women’s 20th 
Century club, New Haven; Rising Star 
circle, K. D., New Haven; Loyal Work- 
ers, K. D., New Haven; Historical club, 
Hartford; Effie W. Harper club, An- 
sonia; Willing Workers, Stamford; 
Harriet B. Stowe club, Hartford; Clov- 
er club, Stamford; Housekeepers’ un- 
ion, Stamford. 
New York Clubs. 

Reports from New York clubs were 
called for. Responses were received 
from the following fifteen: Concord 
W. C. T. U., Brooklyn; Ten Talent 
club, New York; Loyal Friends’ club, 
New York; White Ruse Industrial as- 
sociation, New York; Dorcas Home 
Missionary club, Brooklyn; Susan B. 
Anthony club, Yonkers; Metropolitan 
Women’s Business club, Brooklyn; 
Victoria Earl Matthews club, Brook- 
lyn; Frances E. W. Harper W. C. T. 
U., Brooklyn; Ladies’ Auxiliary Busi- 
ness league, New York; Phyllis 
Wheatley Educational club, Brooklyn; 
Paul Laurence Dunbar club, Hilburn; 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Y. M. C. A., 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Mary Jones of New Haven read 
a very interesting paper on “Woman’s 
Work.” She dwelt on a mother’s obli- 
gations, saying that more important 
than the material obligation of furn- 
ishing food, clothing and shelter is the 
moral and mental obligation of train- 
ing her children. 

Mrs. Frances Joseph-Gaudet told of 
her work in Louisiana for the protec- 
tion of Negro women in the prisons of 
that state, and of her rescue work of 
children whose mothers might be ar- 
rested and of vagrant children. The 
result of her efforts is the establish- 
ment of an industrial home, which has 
saved over 400 children in six years. 
She closed with an earnest appeal for 
help and was warmly applauded. 

The Rev. W. H. McLean and Dr. Lee 
C. Parrish tendered their welcome to 
the delegates. The former pointed to 
the federation’s work as the proof of 
the ability and competency of the race. 
More than any race handicapped and 
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worked against the Negro, has slowly 
won his way. 

The president, Mrs. Alice W. Wiley, 
in her annual address, reported favor- 


_ably as to the loyalty of the clubs to 


the federation’s principle and obfect. 
She urged the support of the Grand 
Old Party that had accomplished so 
much for the race, and had remained 
victorious notwithstanding its errors 
in judgment. After reference to the 
various topics discussed, she closed 
with a word of thanks to her fellow 
officers for their work. 

The piano solo and encore by Prof. 
Theodore Drury of Boston, was fol- 
lowed by a conference on educational 
work conducted by Miss S. E. Wilson of 
Worcester, Mass. She suggested that 
aid be given to special students. Per- 
haps the most momentous and grue- 
somely interesting topic discussed was 
that of the suppression of lynching. 
Mrs, F. M. Alexander of Boston deliv- 
ered an address and invited several 
delegates to the platform to comment 
on the paper. 

Mrs. Gaudet commended her views 
on the subject, adding to them as her 
opinion, that the lynching would great- 
ly diminish were the drink evil wiped 
out. 

Mrs. Waterloo Snelson of Boston be- 
lieved that white mothers were much 
to blame. It was for them to teach 
their children respect for black wo 
men. The race must be kept pure, 
either all white or all black. 

Mrs. M. C. Simpson gave as her com- 
ment her theory that enforcement of 
the laws would end the lynching in- 
asmuch as it would curb and finally 
eliminate the depredations of bad 
white and colored people and put an 
end to the selling of liquors. 

This much discussed address, we ap- 
pend hereunto in full: 

“The Direct Cause and Remedy for 
Lynching.” 
By F. M. W. Alexander. 

With keen interest in the subject, I 
have watched the newspapers for the 
past year, for accounts of lynching. 
From recent statistics and the infre- 
quency of the publicity given to 
lynchings, we are led to believe that 
this savage butchery, this utter disre- 
gard of the law, of right and of jus- 





tice, is on the wane, and yet the de 
crease is not so rapid as I would like 
to see it. I do not believe that an act 
of wrong or violence can be correct- 
ed by violence. The lynchers are, en 
masse, ignorant and of the lowest 
class; besides racial hatred, they 
have personal resentment against the 
Negro who is growing in efficiency, 
through education, and becoming a 
menace to their livelihood. 1uis ele- 
ment is too ignorant to form individ- 
ual opinions of the Negro, but tney 
rely for their views upon information 
given by a certain class of politicians 
and yellow journals, and it must not 
be forgotten that the race question 
is the stock in trade for the agitators 
in the South. 

The good name of no race, or or- 
ganization can endure long the persis- 
tent and malignant fire of the Ameri- 
can newspapers. The most fruitful 
source of lynching is the continual 
fanning of the flames of race preju- 
dice in the ignorant by the newspa- 
pers; exaggerated portrayals of the 
Negro in his worst light before the 
people in order that certain schemes 
against the race might be advanced. 
They ignore the thousands of praise- 
worthy acts which show progress 
and uplift. 

There is an excitement in the chas- 
ing of a human quarry that seems 
to appeal to the primeval brute still 
existing in the poor whites of the 
South, an instinct which they are too 
low down in the scale of civilization 
to have outgrown. The white man 
feels that Negroes, for the greater 
part, are clamoring for social equality 
and that to them, it means the right 
to stand with white women on the 
same plane as that on which white 
men stand with them. Miscegenation 
is abhorrent to the southerner, and 
public opinion makes it impossible in 
the South. I feel that when the 
southern white man tumbles to the 
fact that the Negro does not seek so- 
cial equality, that the Negro man is 
contented with the woman of his own 
race, that he seeks only civil, politi- 
cal and economic rights, lynching to 
a large degree will be over. 

The sooner that both the white 
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man and the Negro learn that no man 
or race, ever obtained anything worth 
the having that was not earned by 
personal efforts; that character Is 
molded in the fire of sacrifice and 
true worth is the result of much hard 
toil;—that whatever the future may 
hold, the present contains nothing 
that is not the fruit of industry, 
thrift, obedience to the law and up 
rightness—the sooner, I say, that both 
races are thoroughly awakened to 
these facts, will they live in peace 
and tolerance with each other’s short- 
comings. 

The solution of the Negro problem, 
and incidentally the suppression of 
the Lynch-law, seems to a large de- 
gree to be with the white people, to 
be worked out according to their own 
wishes, while the Negro himself is 
supposed to be merely a looker-on. 
Now, while I do not believe that the 
Negro is guilty of one tenth of the 
crimes which are attributed to him, 
and for which he is lynched and 
burned at the stake I, as a looker-on, 
offer some suggestions with fear and 
trembling that my suggestions may 
be sneered at. In my great interest 
in the work and in my eagerness to 
have it performed as quickly and ac- 
curately as possible, I make these few 
suggestions as the result of several 
years of observation in teaching, 
which seems to me the best oppor- 
tunity to study this great problem. 
For the majority of the young people 
of the race I would first suggest the 
boarding school as the only one fitted 
for the final needs in the south. A 
school where refinement and civility 
are taught side by side with labor 
and letters. The main object in edu- 
cation is the training of men and wo- 
men for self-help and usefulness to 
their community, “Leading out” is 
the meaning of the term education, 
and what the young of the race are 
to be led out of and kept out of, is 
vice and degradation until the danger 
line is past. We all know that the 
public schools turn out the children 
just at the time when temptations are 
most severe. From the time that our 
boys and girls have reached the adol- 
escent period, up to twenty-one is the 





danger time and the time of moulding 
character. I have no fault to find with 
our public schools, but I do know that 
too much is expected of them. It is 
presumed that they can mould both 
the mind and heart of the child; yet 
they drop him at the period when he 
is just awakening to the fact that he 
has a mind and heart. That the pub- 
lic schools are doing a great work 
cannot be denied, but their reach is too 
limited. How can _ public schools 
mould character in the children when 
they have them for only five or six 
hours while the child has the associa- 
tion of the street ruffian for the rest 
of the day? What the young of 
this country need beyond all things 
is training, not only of head, but of 
the heart and hand. 

Good home training of both races 
will be the salvation of both; and will 
go far toward putting an end to the 
barbarous practice of lynching. But 
I am sorry to say that too often our 
children of both races are sadly lack- 
ing in the proper sort of home train- 
ing for the reasons that the parents 
are forced to leave home to labor in 
order to provide for their daily wants 
and the children therefore are left 
to shift for themselves; in other 
words, they ‘‘just grow,” and eventual- 
ly fall into the hands of the lawless 
or become lawless themselves. My 
idea is, that instead of decrying the 
existing boarding schools of the South 
we should give them all the help pos- 
sible and establish others in every 
township in the South, and let these 
schools take up the work where the 
public school leaves off. Let these in- 
stitutions go about the work as a par- 
ent in any well regulated home would 
do for his own children. With three 
or four years of proper training in the 
public boarding schools, the pupils 
would come out fully prepared to be 
useful and intelligent citizens. I be- 
lieve this plan would be far better 
than the present plan of dropping the 
boys and girls in their early teens 
when they leave the public schools 
and trust to luck to keep them from 
falling into vice and then into the 
chain gang, to be governed by that 
Negro hating and lawless element of 
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poor whites which in the majority of 
cases, is not one whit better morally 
than the prisoner, but which holds of- 
fice by virtue of its color of skin and 
its inborn ability to be brutal. The 
chain gang cannot remedy the evil for 
either race; it only makes the youth 
(be he black or white) a confirmed 
criminal and outcast; it makes the 
lynched and the lynchers. Nor can 
we hope to remove the great evil by 
long and inflammatory newspaper arti- 
cles, by talking and by a careless ex- 
penditure of money however large 
the sum. 
And now, in conclusion, I will say 
that sections of our great country 
are suffering because of its criminal 
class, both white and black, and wil: 
continue to suffer until the demons of 
prejudice and intolerance are removed 
by the proper education of all classes 
of citizens. I believe that we snall 
make all sorts of resolutions and any 
number of Legislative enactments, 
but we shall never wholly eradicate 
from our proud country, that terrible 
stigma of lynching, until through ed 
ucation and Christianity each Ameri- 
can shall recognize the principles of 
universal justice and right and shall 
recognize the fact that all are breth- 
ren, children of one Father, even God. 
When each American citizen _ shall 
pray and mean it when he prays, 
“Give me the power to labor for man- 
kind, 

Make me the mouth-piece of such as 
cannot speak, 

Eyes let me be to groping men, and 
blind 

A conscience to the base; and to the 
weak 

Let me be hands and feet; and to the 
foolish, mind.” 

Then and only then shall we have 





an end of lynching. 

The closing resolutions were decid- | 
edly of a political character. It was | 
resolved “Not to support those men| 
in the coming elections who have not} 
the interest of the race at heart.” The | 
deplorable attitude of some of the| 
leading men of the race towards this | 
question was commented upon. For- | 
aker’s re-election to the Senate was | 
made a point of endeavor; the — 


ticians of Ohio were to be called upon 
to give their support. 

The final declaration stated the de- 
cision of the Women’s Federation not 
to support politically either the Re- 
publican or the Democratic candidate 
in the next presidential election and 
to pray for a party that stands for 
principle, justice and righteousness. 

Finally the new officers were im- 
pressively installed, after which the 
federation song was sung once more 
and the convention declared ad- 
journed. 








STUDIES OF THE AMERICAN RACE 
PROBLEM. 








Under this title Mr. Alfred Holt 
Stone presents a number of essays, 
the result of his study of the various 
phenomena of racial contact, which 
we conveniently designate the race 
problem. Mr. Stone is a_ southern 
man, a planter from Mississippi. His 
work treats with conditions as he has 
observed them, with statistics as he 
has interpreted them; and he has en- 
deavored to do this with absolute im- 
partiality. His aim has been to ex- 
plain rather than to suggest or crit- 
icize; explain to the northern student 
who views facts and evolves theories 
from a distant point of vantage, the 
attitude of the south, where racial 
contact, so infinitely closer and bound 
up in every-day life, naturally predis- 
poses to practical dealing with the 
situation as it exists. 

It is of cheerful significance this 
volume by a Mississippi planter. The 
north and the south are at last get- 
ting together in objective and dispas- 
sionate study of a problem which 
heretofore only excited the bitterest 
controversy between the two sections 
—a controversy exceedingly detri- 
mental to the interest of the Negro 
while his benefit was the aim and pur- 
pose of both. And the remarkable re- 
sult at which the reader of Mr. Stone’s 
volume may arrive is that the south- 
erner’s conclusions differ but little, 
and that in less essential points, from 
those of the northern student. Thus 
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practice and theory arrive at the 
Same end by different avenues of 
thought and investigation. 

The principal reason of the differ- 
ence in attitude of the north and 
south towards the Negro race, Mr. 
Stone contends, lies in the influence 
of local environment. Local consider- 
ations determine local attitude; stand- 
ard of right and wrong are modified 
and adapted to what at the moment is 
regarded most beneficial to the indi- 
vidual or social organization. It is 
Mr. Stone’s opinion that the class of 
Negroes in the south at present neces- 
sitates discrimination politically, ed- 
ucationally and socially. Unbearable 
conditions would result from attempts 
at assimilation; clashes would be in- 
evitable, because the white man’s su- 
premacy would be endangered. 

We are fully convinced of Mr. 
Stone’s honesty and integrity and rec- 
ognize it in the evolution of his opin- 
ions and beliefs from the observa- 
tions he has made. He has the inter- 
ests of the Negro at heart, as perhaps 
all southern men have it at heart. 
Yet he is not biased by the eternal 
hue and cry that the Negro is indis- 
pensable to the south as tiller of the 
soil, or master of some handicraft. 
Indeed, his observations and studies 
of statistics prompt him to ring the 
warning cry against the laxity of the 
colored race which gradually has been 
crowded out of the field of skilled la- 
bor into the realm of the menial. And 
even then competition has begun to 
ttjeopardize the traditional Negro mon- 
opoly. Yes, even on the farm, in the 
cotton and sugar fields Italian labor- 
ers have proved in a few instances 
their superiority to the Negroes. 

The volume gives one rather a 
gloomy inkling about the future of the 
Afro-American race. One feels occa- 
sionally as if the picture presented to 
us has been painted in rather somber 
hues—as if the painter were inherent- 
ly and_predisposedly pessimistic 
The average school boy, even he who 
has swimmingly traversed the various 
grammar school grades, and entered 
the high school with colors  fiying, 
sooner or later falls into the cantan- 
kerous period of lax, devil-may-care at- 
titude towards his studies; a phase 





of general retrogression and deterio- 
ration, which prompts his teachers 
and parents to gloomy contemplation 
of his future. Are we not expecting 
too much all at once? Give the Negro 
time, give him time. Go about his 
education, which has been so long sys- 
tematically denied him, with great 
tact and kind understanding. Don’t 
expect to draw him out, to force him 
like a hothouse plant. Let nature 
take its course and give him an hon- 
est chance, and careful, sympathetic 
guidance. 

After all, that is the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Stone’s endeavor. He 
tries to bring about a thorough un- 
derstanding between the sections of 
this country, the north, the south, the 
east and west. The conflicting atti- 
tude of Americans towards the Negro 
is but the inevitable result of section- 
alism which ever since the beginning 
of the republic has clouded and mud- 
dled all contingencies affecting the 
entire nation. 

With better understanding among 
American white men on the subject of 
the Negro’s difficulties will come a 
solution of this national problem. 
With honest, unbiased consideration, 
such as Mr. Stone has endeavored to 
present, better understanding of sec- 


tional attitude will follow. And of a 
better knowledge of each other in 
American white men the Negro will 


be the greatest beneficiary. 

Mr. Stone’s volume should be read 
far and wide in all parts of this vast 
country. It cannot fail its purpose 
and we wish it godspeed on its mis- 
sion. Cc. B. 


Bunhar’s Waorhs 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, By 
Lipa Keck WIGGINS, WITH AN INTRO- 
pucTtioN BY Witi1amM Dean How- 
ELLS, PUBLISHED BY J. L. NICHOLS 
& Company, NapervityE, Iti. 430 
PAGES, $1.75. 








There can be little wonder why the 
author of this book writes so enthusi- 
astically about Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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when we consider the fact that he 
was the greatest Negro poet who has 
ever lived. The book contains a large 
collection of the poetical productions 
of Dunbar, as well as a few of his 
short stories and anecdotes. The Biog 
raphy here written carries informa- 
tion concerning the poet, much of 
which 


has never before been pre- 


sented to American readers. ‘There 
are a number of illustrations in the 
book which adds greatly to its value. 
The author has attempted and suc- 
ceeded admirably, in giving to the 
reading-loving public, an inteusely 
interesting and instructive book. The 
Biography alone, contained in this 
book, would be a most valuable ad- 
dition to anyone’s library, and when 
one considers that- he is getting be- 
sides this Biography, the best of Mr. 
Dunbar’s poetical productions with 
many of his prose writings and anec- 
dotes, to say nothing of the beauti- 
ful illustrations accompanying same, 
he will realize that the book is very 
cheap at the price of $1.75. To 
collect Paul Laurence Dunbar’s com- 
plete works would cost perhaps about 

25.00 that, 
bindings. ‘“*THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE 
DUNBAR” by Lida Keck Wiggins, 
gives one very nearly the same value 


and too in separate 


with the advantage of having only 
ONE book, of attractive binding of 
snoth, clear and comprehensive read- 
ing for the remarkably low price of 
$1.75, whicb places this much de- 


sired volume within the reach of all 
book-lovers. 





Hicw do you spell Success? 

a =4Ys_ the capitalistic cove: 
I spell Success with a capital S 
And a umes of strokes, by Jove! 


Success!”’ 











WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
SHOULD BE SUCCESSFUL IN 
NOVEMBER. 


By Frank Hendrick, of New York City. 








1.—The Party of Expansion. 

The Republican party was founded 
upon the principle that this govern- 
ment was established to protect for 
all times the rights and opportunities 
of every individual from abridgment. 
That principle it has successfully 
maintained. Through the Civil war 
it consecrated a reunited country to 
free and equal American citizenship. 
It has kept the channels of Interstate 
commerce open for all, and, through 
the national banking system, the re- 
funding of the national debt, resump- 
tion of specie payments, the gold 
standard and the emergency currency 
law, has sustained the life current of 
national integrity. 

As trustee of the national wealth, 
it has investigated mineral regions, 
surveyed soils, developed waterways 
including the Panama canal, irrigated 
deserts, conserved watersheds, and 
husbanded the public lands. Protect- 
ing American labor by regulating im- 
migration and by taking at the cus- 
tom house, to pay American taxes, for- 
eign capital’s advantage from low wag- 
es, it has preserved to American in- 
dustries the home market of eighty 
millions of the world’s greatest con- 
sumers and so laid the surest basis 
for American competition in foreign 
markets. Uniting capital and labor, 
thus, in a common prosperity and com- 
mon source of increased reward, it has 
created opportunities, improved con- 
ditions of employment, brought about 
a higher standard of living, and more 
widespread distribution of wealth and 
well-being, and made expansion moral 
as well as material. 

Intrusted with insular possessions, 
it has brought them peace and pro- 
gress, and provided for the extension 
and protection of American trade, for 
the national defense, and for the hon- 
orable discharge of the responsibilities 
of world greatness. Maintaining peace 
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at home, with foreign nations and 

among them, it has given American 

rights and American opportunities 

new meaning throughout the nation 

and throughout the world. 

1l1.—The Party of Progress and Pros- 
perity. 

Promising progress and prosperity, 
it has been politically sincere. It has 
never had a candidate of a section, 
prejudice, or class, nor a platform of 
negation, scheme of repudiation, pro- 
gram of scuttle, or doctrine of despair. 
It has never lent itself to a demand 
for revolution, to be followed by re- 
action and retrogression, it has stood 
firm for evolution by constant, steady 
and enduring progress. Finding trusts, 
giant-born, flourishing under supposed 
conflict of state and national law, the 
double prohibition of existence serving 
but to foster their development, it 
has never, in an attempt to destroy 
trusts, withdrawn, in state or nation, 
the protection of law from property, 
but has, through executive investiga- 
tion and resort to the courts, resolved 
the conflict which had silenced law 
and given trusts existence. 

It has never proposed to advance 
American workingmen and American 
institutions by banishing American in- 
dustries and building up those of other 
lands, and scorned to insult labor 
with an illusory promise of immunity 
from law. Yet it passed the pure food 
law, and the employers’ liability law, 
secured equal accommodations on rail- 
roads, aided agriculture, created the 
civil service, established free rural 
mail delivery, reduced foreign post- 
age, and increased pensions. Contin- 
ving naturally marked-out progress, 
it will keep its pledges of tariff read- 
justment, currency reform and devel- 
opment of the merchant marine, and 
make the United States the financial 
centre as it has made it the industrial 
centre of the world. 
11i.—The Constructive Party—it Or- 

genizes the National Will. 

In the evolution by which party gov- 
ernment has become the extra-con- 
stitutional method of securing re- 
sponsibility to the people, the Repub- 
lican party has become their tradi- 
tional representative and the Democra- 
tic party the organized aspiration of 





individuals for power without respon- 
sibility. Fairly tried, from 1893 to 
1895, the two Democratic houses and 
the Democratic president were a “wild 
team” and a helpless driver. Democ- 
racy agitates local differences, Repub- 
licanism organizes the national idea. 
In 1863 the people were committed to 
the cause of human liberty; the idea 
of “Liberty and Union” expanded for 
the first time into the reality of the 
American nation. 

In 1879 money was committed to a 
specie basis; specie was at once, until 
1893, no longer sought, and govern- 
ment bonds went to a premium at the 
reduced rate of interest. In 1896 busi- 
ness men were again committed to 
confidence; before a single statute was 
nacted prosperity set in and in ten 
years bank deposits almost trebled—a 
permanent gain which the recent pan- 
ic, a “state of mind” naw completely 
dispelled, scarcely touched. In 1906 
business was committed to fair meth- 
ods: without compulsion violations 
largely ceased. 

The Republican party, at each peri- 
od, sounded the public conscience, feit 
the national pulse, framed its policies 
in response, and realized in law the 
dominant American idea. Its construc- 
tive past assures its constructive fu- 
ture. It is today as it always has 
been, “The Party fit to Govern.” 

1V.—The Party of Statesmen. 

The party of statesmanship, it has 
been the training school of statesmen. 
Its policies have been forged in the 
heat of public discussion, tempered 
in the deliberation and shaped in the 
conflict of many trained minds, and 
drawn and finally wrought for the 
country’s welfare. Dominating its 
members through principles, it as- 
unity in government; its 
staunchest partisans have made the 
ereatest contributions to national pro- 
eress. The roster of its leaders is 
the national roll of honor of public 
service. 

V.—Taft and Sherman Constructive 

Candidtes—A Constructive  Plat- 

form. 

Republicanism stands today for pro- 
gressive policies in safe hands. By 
solving the constructive problems of 
world power in the last two adminis- 


sures 
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trations, William H. Taft taught the 
world our capacity and us his own. In 
all constructive legislation for twenty 


years James S. Sherman has been a 
leader. In the records of the Repub- 


lican candidates as well as in the plat- 
form are written the story of the na- 
tion’s progress and the reliance of the 
future. 

A Democratic president or a Demo- 
house would turn back those 
pa thereafter Bryanism would 
cord “Destruction.” This the Republi- 
can senate could not prevent. Under 
Taft and Sherman and a Republican 
congress the great progress of the past 
will be held and the greater progress 
the future wil! be assured. 
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... Alexander's Magazine... 


eg OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
# of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
world, you should read ALExANDER’s MaGazine. It is the 
most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
present time in the interest of the Race. Its treatment 
of the Negro Problem is fair and its contributors are 
among the most learned men and women of our generation. 

ALEXANDER’s MaGazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our 
limited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race develop- 
ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 
subscription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE : BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 





Be) 


oe 


FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY.............. $25.00 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 15.00 
THIRD Prize for BEST POEM. .......cccccccccccccces 7.00 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM..... socccccee 3.00 

Making a grand total of.........cceeeeeeeseeees $50.00 





Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POPMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Mnter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 

ADDRBDSS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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oN 
SHAMPOO DRIER AND 
HAIR STRAIGHTENER 


LADIES everywhere now use this great toilet necessity. Besides 
being the only perfect device for ng the hair quickly, it works Ag 
wonders in that IT WILL SURELY STRAIGHTEN CURLY 
HAIR and give it a natural fluffy and wavy appearance, so 
much desired. Itsregular use tends to increase the growth 
of the hair in beautiful waves. 2 
/The Magic should not be mistaken for some of the 
poor imitations which are advertised. Look at the 
picture and see how it works. See how strong 
and substantial is the Aluminum Comb—1-8inch 
thick, 13-8inches wide, 41-2inches long. It 
will retain an even heat, and will not burn 
the hair or scalp. Look atthe heavy steel 
heating bar, 7-16 inches square, and 41-3 
inches long. It will take a moderate 
heat and retain it along time, and 
wil last a life-time. The clasps 
for holding the comb are easy 
of adjustment, easy to keep 


ow To 
in order and clean. The fe) USE THE 
ic 







































handle has a solid steel 
rod from end to end 
making a handsome 
article for every 
lady’s toilet table. 














The Handsome 
: Aluminum Comb is 


SRS 

ST te 
EEL > never heated direct. 
wi The clasps, which hold 
BAR it in place, are released by 
turning the handle. Then 


the heavy, steel bar is heated 
Pp. 







(like a curling iron) in gas or 
alcohol lamp. The comb is 
atingee back into place, the handle 
turned and the ‘‘Magic’’ is ready for { 
use. Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they would not attempt to arrange their 
hair without the Magic. . We positively 
araptee that it will straighten the cur- 
lest hair without injury to the hair or scal 
and, by keeping the head free from dandruff, 
it increases the growth of the hair. 
Hair dried and straightened in 30 minutes after 
shampoo by using the Magic. 
Do not be deceived by imitations, buy the genuine, 
get the best—sold to fashionable ladies for years, it 
always gives satisfaction. 


yes AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN : 
MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER CO., Binstsor 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 


DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS 











Fine Family Wines and Liquors 

J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 

739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 


visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 


745 Shawmut Avenue 





To Whom It May Concern: 


If there is any chance to beom business Je 


boom it. Don’t pull a leng face and leek 
as though you had a sour stomach. Held | 
up your head, smile and look for better | 
things. Hide your little hammer, and try 
to speak well of others, ne matter hew 
small you may know yourself to be. | 
When a stranger drops in, jolly him. Tell 
him this is a great city—and se it is 
Don’t discourage him by speaking ill of 
your neighbors. Lead him to believe he 
has at last found a place where good peo- 
ple live. 

Don't knock. 

Help yourself along by becoming pepu- 
lar, and push your friends with you. It’s 
very easy. Be a goed fellow and soon 
you'll have a procession of followers. No 
man ever helped himself by knocking 
other people down in character and busi- 
ness. No man ever got rich by trying to 
make others believe he was THE ONLY, 
or the only one whe knew anything. You 
cannot climb the ladder ef suceess by 
treading on other’s corns. Keep off the 
corns and don’t kneck. 

You’re not the enly. There are others, 
and they have brains and know some- 
thing as well as you. There’s no end ofr 
fun minding your own business. It makes 
other people like you. No one admires 
a knocker. 

Ee Be wise, and when you want any 


Ew Printing done, go tor a Ga 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 
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714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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AGRICULTURAL ANB MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE, GREENSS@RKO, N. C. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 


caL TRAINING. 


Graduates earning from $30 
tO $150 per month. Board, 
Lodging and Tuition $7 per 
Fall 
further information. 
Dudley, 


for 
Address, 


month. Catalogue 


Pres. Greensboro, 
N.C. 


q 9, 
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BOGOSIAN 
Ice Cream and Confectioneries. 
We take Orders for Weddings 


and Parties. 


A A 








Our Ice Cream is the best in quality. 


ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


We sell it by pint, quart or gallon, 
Corner Shawmut Avenue and Sawyer St 


Telephone Roxbury 21107, 
We want active 


Help Wanted Women, Men, 
Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
ticles, and we can show how you can 





| . 
|make a steady income of from $2 to 


$5 per day in spare time. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 
ity. No capital required. No risk. 
Pleasant employment. Easy. Suc- 
cess sure. Write quick for our terms 
and full particulars. Address Tay- 
- Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
y: 
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EASY Work-Goop Pay 


WE START YOU FREED GT 
One Good Hustling Agent Wanted in every community to take orders ¥ 
for our celebrated made-to-measure clothing. If you write us before 
we get an agent in your territory you wi!l receive an astonishing offer. 
No money required, no experience necessary, we furnish you with every- 
M@ thing, and place you in a business of your own that will mean from $1000.00 e 
to $2500.00 a year to you. Easiest and most profitable business in Ri ht In 
the world. Every man in your vicinity a possible customer. Our low 
prices and able assistance get the trade for you Ye rt 0 
PANTS $2°° SUITS $9°% 5:73:35 Rabpebeally 
up up PREPAID 
Every garment cut and made to measure in the latest city styles—a perfect Ohad 
fit guaranteed Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory, Beautiful ‘ 
Sample Outfit, order blanks, tape line, FREE. With our complete in- 
structions you can take measurements just as accurately as any tailor. 


If you are looking for a splendid opportunity to increase your income Write us today. 
e Progress Tailoring 0., 160) Harrison Street, Chicag: 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


:O:; 





Read the Weekly Topic for All news pertaining to Atlantic City the 
Queen Resort of the world. ‘This paper is being read by people from all 
parts of the United States. Advertise your hotels, places of business and 
professions in the Weekly Topic for good results. 
J. E. DORSEY, Editor, 
A. E. EDWARDS, Business Manager, 
Main office 1908 Arctic Avenue, Atlantie City, N.. 


PRRRMRRARKLKRELLRERALRNLEUREY, 
—DETROIT 


Francis H. Warren, Publisher 

Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 

LIBERIA 
Subscription Rates, 1 Yr. $1.50 

6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c, 

ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Life of Douglass 


R 





io ohe shen 





“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Eariy Life as 4 
Slave, His Escape From Boue 
age, and His Complete Iiis 
tory to the Time of Lis Death, 
with an Introduction by Jnize 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 75? 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.79 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Bosten 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written hv 
an ex-slave. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 








This is a most comprehensive study 
inspiring. 
roughly acquainted with its history. 

edition.—Two volumes in one, 1100 


of the Negro. It is authentic and 


Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 


Then get this book. A new popular 
pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price reduced from $7.00 to $4.00 


If you wish to present your friend 
be long cherished—send a book on 
lem.” 


with an acceptable gift—one that will 
the vital question: “The Negro Prob- 





LIFE AND TIMES OF FRED- 
ERICK DOUGLASS, 
Frederick Douglass. 
UP FROM SLAVERY,.. .. .. 
Booker T. Washington. 
THE BLACK CAT CLUB 1 
James D. Corrothers. 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, 
and Other Poems, 
J. Madison Bell. 
SHADOW AND LIGHT, 
Miflin W. Gibbs. 
LIGHT AHEAD FOR THE NE- 
GRO, 


$250 
--1 50 


00 


25 


00 
E. A. Johnson. 
THE FANATICS, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
THE HINDERED HAND, 
Sutton E. Griggs. 
OVERSHADOWED, 

Sutton E. Griggs. 
UNFETTERED, i 00 
Sutton E. Griggs. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM, 1 25 
Representative American Writers. 
DREAMS OF LIFE, 1 50 

T. Thomas Fortune 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 
Booker T. Washington. 
THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 1 50 
W. E. B. DuBois. 
THE AFTERMATH OF SLAV- 
ERY, 


50 


1 00 


1 50 


1 62 
William A. Sinclair. 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO, 
Booker T. Washington. 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS, 
Booker T. Washington. 


1 25 


1 50 


25 | 


25 | 


00 | 


TUSKEGEE AND ITS PEO- 
PLE, 
Booker T. Washington. 
THE CONJURE WOMAN, 
Charles W. Chesnutt. 
THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
AND OTHER STORIES, 
Charles W. Chesnutt. 
THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CE- 
| DARS, 
| Charles W. Chesnutt. 
| ee MARROW OF TRADITION, 
Charles W. Chesnutt. 
| THE PEYTONIA COOK BOOK, 
| Miss Atholene Peyton. 
| THOUGHTS | MET ON THE 
| HIGHWAY, 
Henry Norman. 
| THE SONS OF ALLEN, 
Dr. Horace Talbert. 
| THE COLOR LINE, 
William Benjamin Smith. 
THE BROTHERS’ WAR, 
John C. Reed. 
JOHN BROWN, 
Hermann Von Holst. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
Frank B. Sanborn. 
THE NEGRO IS A MAN, 
W. S. Armistead. 
TUSKEGEE, 
Max Bennett Thrasher. 
THE NEGRO—THE SOUTH- 
ERNER’S PROBLEM, 
Thomas Nelson Page. 
THE STORY OF THE CONGO, 
Henry Wellington Wack. 
|GARRISON THE NON-RESI- 
| DENT, 
| Ernest Crosby. 


2.00 











Send all orders by Registered Letter, P.O. or Express Money Order to 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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